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THE ADOLESCENT HERO: TREND 
MODERN FICTION 


JAMES WILLIAM JOHNSON 


The emergence, within the past 
years, the child and the 
‘adolescent heroes much im- 
recently noted the critics. 
and catchers the rye the 
short stories and novels the last 
decades, one has comment- 
the forms and significance 
this literary fashion pubescent 
Mr. Leslie Fiedler, 
for the New Leader (May, 
has expertly contrasted the 
the child the nineteenth- 
century novel symbol suffer- 
ing innocence with the twentieth- 
depiction the youth un- 
some variation initi- 
experience. But even has 
isolated the distinctive aspects 
“non-adult” suggested possi- 

ble causes for it. 
The truth seems that 
new sort hero has ap- 
the fiction recent years, 


reflecting peculiar system val- 
ues and effecting important chang- 
literary technique. The ado- 
lescent protagonist, have 
come know him the person 
Holden Caulfield, Eugene Gant, 
twentieth century manifestation, 
virtually without precedent Brit- 
ish American fiction. The ple- 
thora children modern fiction 
—the precocious young who fill the 
New Yorker, the naive innocents 
who witness the incest and arson 
characteristic the Southern Ren- 
aissance—is not very surprising. 
creating them, the contemporary 
writer merely continuing the 
same romanticization childhood 
quickly learned exploit. most 
cases—Richard Hughes’ High 
Wind Jamaica the exception 
—the modern novelist basical- 
sentimental his portrayal 
children any Victorian. Aside 
from his sentimental value, the 
child agonist has contributed little 


modern fiction but the ficelle 
ironically confined first person 
limited omniscient point 
view: That Evening 
Sun notable example, and there 
are countless 

But the teen-aged hero undergo- 
ing that metamorphosis which 
another matter altogether. Though 
some the sentimental aura the 
child still colors the novelist’s pic- 
ture the youth, rule the 
writer serious fiction tries 
candidly honest his depiction 
the adolescent’s character, thought, 
and problems. tends view 
the transitional period following 
childhood serious and mean- 
ingful experience, critical time 
plored, can produce moving and 
important literature. The fruits 
this latter day view are crop 
the most convincing—perhaps the 
only convincing—adolescent heroes 
and heroines appear English 

This statement may seem ex- 
treme light the many famous 
protagonists novels who are 
nominally adolescent. number 
come once mind: Pamela 
Andrews, Tom Jones, Humphrey 
Clinker, Emma Woodhouse, David 
Copperfield, Richard Feveral, Huc- 
kleberry Finn, Daisy Miller, Henry 
Fleming (The Red Badge Cour- 
age) Clyde Griffiths (An American 
Tragedy) and, course, Willie 
Baxter, the hero the 
adolescence, Seventeen. But the 
problems faced all these are 
obviously adult: getting husbands, 
making fortunes, adjusting mar- 
riage, fighting wars, carrying 
the dull business daily living, 
finding social acceptance. The psy- 
chological climate adolescence it- 


self nowhere treated cepti 
—except Tarkington, who hone 
catures it; and none the novelists 
involved shows much 
cence. each instance the mati 
ignores the characteristic 
and feelings the adolescent Finn 
(Richardson, Fielding, 
sentimentalizes them (Dick- 
ens, Meredith, Crane, James), 
satirizes them (Austen, Tarking- 
ton). every case, the adolescent 
son judged adult frame 
reference. The writer objectify- 
ing, phenomenalizing, and evaluat- 
ing his fictional non-adult, but 
not deliberately equating his 
point view values with those 
American Tragedy, the issues 
are adult ones; and though the 
hero recognizable adolescent 
boy, the novelist has little real 
pathy though does have 
erable sympathy for him. 

the unique achievement 
the twentieth-century 
have attained the perspective 
the adolescent mind, 
lacking both the innocence 
childhood and the pragmatic and 
ceptance adulthood. Only 
modern novels does there ture 
neither coyly naif the fashion 
Dickens’ child-heroes nor 
adult its perceptions the 
ion Twain’s supposedly 
cent figures. The modern fictional 
adolescent provides point view 
once intensively emotional but 
mind half-child, half-adult; and the 
point the focus for his own 


ceptions life. Yet his artistic 
honesty causes him work for 
verisimilitude the adolescent in- 
strument his insights, rather than 
faking adolescent guise for his 
mature conceptions. 

comparison Huckleberiy 
Finn and Catcher the Rye shows 
plainly the difference between the 
nineteenth- 
use the adolescent. Both novels 
are picaresque, each having pro- 
tagonist teen-aged boy who tells 
his story the first person, employ- 
ing characteristic solecisms. Each 
hero undergoes series experi- 
ences which reveal the duplicity 
mankind, the sad illusions hu- 
man beings, the trials which love 
and loyalty bring world 
selfishness. Each receives emotional 
and moral sustenance from un- 
complicated, innocent companion 
(Jim and Phoebe). But there the 
ends. Huckleberry 
Finn external its emphasis: 
Huck looks the world and 
Huck’s world that Twain con- 
cerned with. Huck’s qualms 
conscience and his agonies choice 
are not agonies all: the choice 
predetermined his character 
Huck changes little the 


ture his compassion, his honesty, 


candor, his humor the start 


ubtly 
fash- 


the book the end. His 
the adult intelligence masque- 
radding adolescent. 

the other hand, Catcher 
ional the Rye the chart emotional 
view and intellectual change, the evolu- 
Huck’s morality implicitly with- 
him from the start, Holden 
baffled and confused the conflict 
emo- between what believed child 
what the heightened awareness 


the real nature things. Huck’s 
evaluations are phrased idiom 
which skewers truisms exactly; 
Holden’s solecisms, ladened with 
qualifying phrases, are indecisive. 
While Huck positive and em- 
phatic, Holden ambiguous and 
tentative. Huck always has plan, 
scheme, direction; Holden wan- 
ders the city with nothing defin- 
ite mind and drifts—or caroms— 
from one crisis another. Huck 
survives his adventures because 
integrated and mature through- 
out; Holden shattered because 
lost between childhood and 
maturity. 

Though Catcher the Rye may 
inferior Huckleberry Finn 
creasingly important literary genre 
—that which treats the adolescent 
the embodiment modern man 
and the turbulent atmosphere 
adolescence microcosmic twen- 
tieth-century world. these nov- 
els, the point view becomes si- 
multaneously objective and subjec- 

ive; the style admixture 
the solecistic and the metaphysical; 
the diction commingling the 
specious with the startlingly acute; 
the pattern values becomes 
chiaroscuro contradictory 
paradoxically complimentary lights 
and shadows. their best, these 
novels are complex and evocative; 
their worst they are confused and 
puerile. But their ever-increas- 
ing pages, the legends adoles- 
cence thrive. 

What, exactly, are the elements 
which make this new mythos 
man’s youth? Some qualities have 
been suggested tentativeness 
tone, ambiguity attitude, the 
leit-motif change, the themes 
search and shocking discovery—but 


Se 


there are others. examination 
half dozen the most import- 
ant novels the past thirty years, 
including authors from Joyce 
Carson reveals the chief 
legends that comprise the myth 
adolescence. 


First all, there the inexplic- 
able sense loss. “It looks 
like everything has just walked off 
and left Frankie Addams 
complains the sympathetic Bere- 
nice The Member the Wed- 
And Eugene Gant, Look 
Homeward, Angel, experiencing 
the same acute feeling, the 
haunter himself, trying for 
moment recover what had 
been part of. did not under- 
stand change, did not under- 
stand growth. stared his 
framed baby picture the parlour, 
and turned away sick with fear and 
the effort touch, retain, grasp 
himself for only There 
adolescent’s memory childhood: 
there only the realization de- 
parture from and anxiety what 
come. 


the unwelcome change that has 
taken place, the body assumes 
strangeness shape and sensation. 
Almost all the contemporary fic- 
tional adolescents are obsessed and 
appalled their altered bodies. 
Frankie has nightmares about the 
freaks which she saw carnival: 
they “had looked her secret 
way and tried connect their eyes 
with hers, though say: 
know Gene Gant’s “curious” 
and “absurd” body causes his sister 
Helen call him freak, too. But 
the Artist, who has the fullest 
realization physical alteration 


when sees his friends 
ming: 


was pain see them and 
sword-like pain see the signs off 
adolescence that make repellant their! 
pitiable nakedness. Perhaps they 
taken refuge number and noise from 
the secret dread their souls. But he, 
apart from them and silence, 
membered what dread stood 
the mystery his own 


interesting facet the 
tion physical adolescence the 
element sexual confusion, which 
nearly always more pronounced 
when the protagonist 
example this bisexuality with 
her boyish haircut and her silver 
wedding frock. Even her calling 
cards, laboriously lettered 
self, show her ignorance and uncer. 
tainty about her sexual 
Miss Jasmine Addams, 
the evolution her name 
marks the stages her sexual 
well maturation. 
Miranda Rhea, the heroine 
Katherine Anne Porter’s Old 


tality and Pale Horse, Pale 


goes through similar process. 
her asexual childhood, she 
nun above all things; 
adolescence she wavers 
being jockey and actress. 
the discarding her dream 
ing race horses, she takes definite 

step toward assuming her feminine 

nature, just Frankie does 
Such overt sexual ambiguity doe 
not appear their male 
parts, who are aware their 


logical nature though they may 
unsure what that nature 
volves: compare the positive 
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ation. 


quali: 


Stephen Dedalus’ initiation 
into sex with the negative experi- 
ences Frankie, for example. 
The heightened physical aware- 
ness adolescence often used 
the novelist show the isolation 


and loneliness the individual 


world similar but alien beings. 
Ike McCaslin, placed alone the 
hunting station Faulkner’s The 


Bear, the prototype the adoles- 


cent waiting eager dread for the 
unknown embodiment age and 
experience. When ventures 
himself into the deepest part the 
woods and abandons his compass 
and gun that can see for him- 
self the reality legend, 
acknowledging his identity, his 
singularity, and assuming re- 
sponsibility for it. Similarly, Nick 
Adams, Hemingway’s Our 
Time, cuts himself off from the 
past and the people catch- 
ing freight train and venturing 
alone into hobo jungle. His en- 
counter with the degenerate prize 
fighter and his Negro companion 
parallels Ike’s experience with 
Boon Hogganbeck and Sam Fath- 
ers: both boys gain increased 
understanding their inevitable 


apartness from others 


loneness existence peopled 


others. This theme runs through 


Thomas Wolfe’s works almost 
refrain. 

Another important feature the 
adolescent myth the emphasis 
flight and attempted escape 
consequence realizing one’s bod- 


ily and spiritual isolation. Holden 


Caulfield following literary tra- 
dition when leaves school and 
decides west, away from 
everyone and everything. Frankie 
ran away avoid facing her hu- 
Miranda eloped from 
school. Eugene fled from Altamont 


the supposed refuge Harvard. 
Nick took vagabondage 
and finally expatriation. Stephen 
deliberately exiled himself from his 
homeland. The willful divorce- 
ment self from surroundings re- 
flects the adolescent’s assertion 
his physical independence once 
has become aware his organic 
being, but also symbolizes his 
repudiation emotional depend- 
ence other people and intel- 
lectual dependence the past. 

The emotional break most fre- 
quently represented modern fic- 
tion having the adolescent hero 
conflict with his family. the 
act realizing his physical entity, 
establishes barrier between 
himself and those his blood and 
flesh. Stephen Dedalus’ recognition 
this barrier and his attempt 
futile. 


saw clearly, too, his own futile 
isolation. had not gone one step 
nearer the lives sought approach 
nor bridged the restless shame and 
rancour that had divided him from 
mother and brother and sister. felt 
that was hardly the one blood 
with them.’ 


The antagonisms the Gant fam- 
ily with Gene’s subsequent with- 
drawal from them show the same 
pattern increasing emotional dis- 
tance. Miranda Rhea who 
equates her loss identity with 
her rejection those who once had 
sustained her emotionally. She 
cries, “It who have place. 
Where are own people and 
own time?” 


She resented, slowly and deeply and 
profound silence, the presence 


7 
ind 
their; 
from 
he, 

the 

with 

rid- 

pilot) 

does 


tee 
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these aliens who lectured and admon- 
ished her, who loved her with bitter- 
ness and denied her the right look 
the world with her own eyes, who 
demanded that she accept their version 
life and yet could not tell her the 
truth, not the smallest 


Miranda’s insistence freeing her- 
self from the web family rela- 
tionships carried its logical 
conclusion when she rejects the 
past order live and under- 
stand her own world. Because her 
repudiation emotional rather 
than intellectual, however, she fails 
achieve her self-appointed goal 
maturity and independence 
spirit. 

The culmination the themes 
adolescence and their mergence 
with the themes adulthood may 
seen such novel Jacob’s 
Room, Virginia Woolf. 
protagonist, Jacob differs from his 
fellow youths—Stephen, Nick, and 
Eugene—in that easily passes the 
hurdles the body and equally 
easily frees himself from the re- 
straints his childhood. More 
than any the other his fic- 
tional peers, realizes that 
autonomous himself but hetero- 
nomous society; and senses 
historic sorrow when looks 
upon the Scilly Isles. 


And what can this sorrow be? 
brewed the earth itself. comes 
from the houses the coast. start 
transparent, and then the cloud thick- 
ens. All history backs our pane 
glass. escape vain. 


Jacob’s affinity with the continuum 
history, whether fully realizes 
Greece and his death war root- 
seemingly remote causes. Sim- 
ilarly, Ike McCaslin’s reparation 


for the historical deeds his an- 
knowledge that there can 
escape from duty correlative 


man’s existence time and his 
biological connection others. 
zation becomes occasion the 
marcation line between adolescence 
myth this epiphany often takes the 
the girl the beach, 
Eugene’s solemn music 
heart: 
filled the earth, the air, the 
verse; was not loud, but 
omnipresent, and spoke him 
death and darkness, and the focal 
march all who lived had lived, child 
converging plain. The world was ably 
filled with silent, marching men: 
word was spoken, but the heart 
each there was common knowledge, 
the word that all men knew and had 
forgotten, the lost key opening 
alisti 
These, then—an ineffable feeling tions 
physical entity and isolation, 
ual confusion, emotional 
ment, intellectual detachment, 


ending search for the meaning herit 
existence, all couched the langu- repre 
age uncertainty and ambiguity- way 
are the elements which comprise soph 
the contemporary novelist’s. fable judg 

Why has the adolescent sudden: chro 
tance? About this can only the 
speculate, but our knowledge 
past centuries suggests that Jose 
ers before 1900 ignored 


the 


because they did not conceive 
tional phase between childhood 
and maturity. The novel was de- 
veloped, after all, eighteenth- 
century England men classically 
oriented: Defoe, Richardson, Field- 
ing. was time when writers had 
absorbed many Graeco-Roman the- 
ories about human beings and the 
patterns their lives. The Greeks 
generally thought life having 
three phases: infancy childhood, 
maturity adulthood, and old age 
senility. This the view con- 
tained the Riddle the Sphinx. 
One was either boy man, and the 
Greeks found the former uninter- 
esting reason his undeveloped 
children Greek literature (not- 
ably the Iliad, the Medea, some 
the Platonic dialogues) are manni- 
kins the real sense the word. 
Greek sculpture almost 
invariably showed 
youths small scale adults: the 
late Group example. 
Though the Romans were more re- 

ling 


alistic their plastic representa- 


tions children, they still thought 
hood and adulthood, with the toga 
virilis the dividing 
This was the two stage division 
life which the neoclassicists in- 
herited and which they tended 


way affected their ethical philo- 
sophical view man: their value 
able judgments were not all con- 

cerned with what was basically 
the pattern Moll Flanders, Col- 
onel Jack, Roxana, Tom Jones, and 
Joseph Andrews (all which cover 
the protagonist’s first fifteen sev- 


enteen years few pages) tended 
diminish the period adoles- 
cence subject for concern. Con- 
currently, the treatment Rich- 
ardson and Smollett teen-aged 
people adults also disregarded 
any view adolescence per- 
ceivable and distinct age man. 
Though later novelists like Fanny 
Burney and Jane Austen could 
treat Evelina Catherine Mor- 
land something between adults 
and children—as recognizable ado- 
lescents—their own attitudes were 
supervisory and adult. was not- 
earlier, these painters the 
adolescent phenomenalized him 
and accordingly satirized and senti- 
mentalized him; but they never em- 
pathized entirely with his point 
view and values. 

The twentieth-century discovery 
the adolescent probably equal- 
due the psychologist and the 
sociologist. the Age Freud 
when psyche—animal human 
—is free from scrutiny, was in- 
evitable that the novelist soon pat- 
tern his fictional techniques the 
probings the psychologist. The 
Freudian concern with childhood 
and adolescence naturally has 
transferred itself the novelist. 
Moreover, the sociologist has em- 
phasized adolescence percepti- 
ble phenomenon his circum- 
scription the stages human ex- 
perience. Shakespeare may have 
indicated the seven ages man, 
but remained for Spock, Gesell, 
and Kinsey limit and define 
them. Finally, the socio-economic 
factors our society which prolong 
the youth’s apprenticeship adult- 
hood have turned adolescence into 
time financial, social, and legal 
escrow well physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual change. 
The twentieth century 


Fe 


duced conditions which extend 
childhood past its biological limits: 
consequence, there has sprung 
new race “adolescents” or, 
popular parlance, “teen-agers.” 
Until the twentieth century, “teen- 
agers” were more often considered 
adults than not. 

Whatever the cause, modern 
writers have propagated the myth 
adolescence until has become 
one the basic concerns con- 
temporary writing. Discriminating 
and serious novelists constantly em- 
ploy it, and has found favor with 
critical well uncritical read- 
ers. this very fact, becomes 
important. And what the essence 
this myth? 

sees life chaotic, transi- 
tional process lost between some 
vanished pattern values and 
unknown future. views the indi- 
vidual largely passive and di- 
rectionless atom, buffeted external- 
the world and internally torn 
the contradictions his nature. 
values the vigorous energy 
youth but finds this vitality without 
much meaning and with little con- 
sequence. questions tradition, 
distrusts institutions, and wistfully 
dismisses family, nation, and God 
frames reference. Its tone 
definition pessimistic: man (or 
half-man) must suffer and without 
much hope reward even un- 
derstanding why suffers. The 


Leslie Fiedler, “From Redemp- 
tion New Leader (May 
26, 1958), 20. Romanticization the 
child has resulted perverse form 
well straightforward sentimen- 
tal treatment. The depiction chil- 
dren monsters, though minor fic- 


cardinal virtue endurance—not 
faith, hope, charity; and 
chief human comfort that all the! 
other human atoms are wandering 
the same mazy motion. 
the reader the new school 
adolescence may feel that the 
hope the boy-hero that 
some day achieve the 
positive vantage-point existenti. 
alism. 

The final importance the ado 
lescent’s place twentieth-century 
fiction must, course, 
readers with greater 
tive time than today 
have. Whether the adolescent hero 
with few major authors and 
host minor ones, whether 
will remain archetypal figure 
tempting view his mercurial 
and his widespread popularity 
some the most significant literary 
present day. clear that 
writers—notably Wolfe, McCullers 
and Salinger—believe him 
such embodiment cultural 
animus. because this artistic! 
conception that, matter what 
eventual literary future may be, 
adolescent hero already 
for critical concern. 


University 


tional tradition, can traced 
the inhabitants Dickens’ schools for 

boys through Miles and Flora The} 
Turn the Screw Rhode Penmark 

The Bad Seed. Though 

mental, this tradition nevertheles 

romantic. 
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adolescent non-English lit- 
erature topic itself; but may 
noted that despite such traditional 
Nana, Natasha Rostov, continental 
novelists generally disregarded adoles- 
cence subject scrutiny until the 
recent advent Sagan, Moravia, and 
few others. 

McCullers, Shorter Novels 
and Stories (London, 275. 

4Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward, 
Angel (New York, 1929), 191. 

261. 


Joyce, Portrait the Artist 
Young Man (London, 1952), 168. 

TJoyce, 98. 

Anne Porter, Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider (New York, 1939), 85. 

Woolf, Jacob’s Room (New 
York, 78. 

296. 

“One commentator has noted the 
scarcity children pre-modern lit- 
erature from the Hebrew the Vic- 
torian but has suggested explana- 
tion for it. See Donald Adams, 
“Speaking Books,” New York Times 
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YEATS’ METAPHORS PERMANENCE 


CHARLES RAINES 


One the constant themes 
modern poetry, the search for per- 
manence, grows primarily out 
the idea that the twentieth century 
time utter chaos and con- 
tinual disruption, both spiritual 
and material, or, Yeats describes 
note his poem “The Sec- 
ond Coming,” scientific, demo- 
cratic, fact-accumulating, hetero- 
modern poet, primarily con- 
cerned with the need synthesize 
chaotic and disruptive elements 
our civilization with permanent ele- 
ments toward the end attaining 
perfection, and, therefore, 
poems reveal Yeats’ ideas per- 
manence. Further, these metaphors 
form unifying theme throughout 
body the later poems. study 
some representative metaphors 
taken from selection the later 


will show Yeats’ idea per- 


manence theme which makes 
these poems 

“News for the Delphic Or- 
acle,” Delphic Oracle upon 
Plotinus,” and Second Com- 
ing” similarities idea occur 
metaphors dealing with “the inno- 
cents,” the sea, the dolphins, and 
“brute blood,” and the ideas car- 
ried these metaphors occur 
varying forms the three poems. 
The “innocents,” considered 
Yeats because they are age 
not corrupted heterogeneity, are 
discovered for the Del- 
phic Oracle” and “The Delphic 
Oracle upon Plotinus” they are 


inno 
give 


whic 

about make journey through phir 


“the blood-dimmed tide” described The 
“The Second Coming.” 


sea vacillation the innocents pre- 
sumably may drowned lost, 
they may carried safely the 

shore. the terminology and, 


first two these poems the shore 
represents ultimate perfection and 
order. Thus, when the 
set out their journey they 
faced with Race,” which 
“looks dim,” and, first, 
Delphic Oracle upon 
“salt blood” blocks Plotinus’ eyes, 
while similarly, “News for the 
Delphic Oracle,” Plotinus has “salt 
his breast. pho 
the symbolic sea through which the? 
innocents must swim order inve 
get the permanent shore may pen 
which, because its unresolved Stat 
bling-block perfection. This may 


Things fall apart; the center Ora 
cannot hold; beir 
Mere anarchy loosed upon the 
the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide loosed, the 
and everywhere the 
drowned; 
The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst hov 
Are full passionate intensity. are, 


represented terms blood and 
its attendant brutishness. There 


ass 
exis 
the blood that blocks Plotinus’ eyes, for 
the tide,” and the ent 


innocents’ reopened wounds which 

give forth blood the innocents 

pass through the water. Further, 

there are many creatures blood 

which serve contrast with the 

immortal innocents and the “choir 

love”: these are the “brute dol- 

ibed Thetis’s naked body while 

this 


Foul goat head, brutal arm appear, 


shoulder, bum, 

the 


hore 

and 
cents 
are 
‘The 
eyes, 
the 


“shape with lion body and the 
head man,” and “indignant 
desert birds.” This also reminds 
and Soul,” Yeats’ general descrip- 
this pragmatical, preposterous 
Moon”), and many other meta- 
phors dealing with “ditch” and 
“blood” which might bear further 
toll investigation show interde- 
pendent theme the later poems. 
more exact description the 
Yeats’ point view, however, 
may had from closer inspection 
one these metaphors: the dol- 
phins “News for the Delphic 
spiritually perfected 
beings, innocents, are borne over 
the sensuous and earthly mire 
the water, each “steadied fin,” 
the dolphins thus becoming the 
stable elements amid the flux 
their environment. The dolphins, 
however, are brutes themselves, and 
are, therefore, part the flux 
and instability. This dependence 
existence points the necessity 
eyes, for direct association with the pres- 
the ent life with all its heterogeneity, 


and, indeed, dependence upon 
for final synthesis and permanence. 
This necessity further emphasized 
the opening the philosophers’ 
death wounds they ride, that 
for time the philosophers are 
part the mire and blood and un- 
dergo kind transmutation 
revaluation which enables them 
reach state permanence only 
and “blood.” The state per- 
manence which Yeats desires for 
our time, then, not altogether 
divorced from the physical, hetero- 
geneous world, but dependent 

There are two major ideas 
permanence, then, had from 
the treatment the per- 
manence itself must closely 
bound with life—both world and 
spirit must represented; any 
worldly permanence must serve 
simply transport final per- 
manence, which although 
bound with the worldly, transcends 
the worldly because has the ad- 
ded ingredient the spiritual, for, 
Yeats puts “The Circus 
Animals’ Desertion:” 


must lie down where all the 
ladders start, 

the foul rag-and-bone shop 
the heart. 


These two ideas Yeats develops 
surprising number using 
the stone central metaphor. 
“Easter, 1916” good example. 
This poem, which concerned with 
transmutation the sort under- 
gone the innocents the poems 
previously mentioned, recounts the 
storming the Dublin post office 
group Irish rebels, who, sig- 
nificantly, take action against 
imperament and unstable existence 
effort re-establish the Irish 


national tradition. The effort to- 
ward re-establishment fails, but the 
rebels themselves emerge per- 
manent state and “terrible beauty 
born” the poem states. That 
say, the rebels are, like Plotinus 
and the innocents, greeted the 
“choir love,” and are “changed, 
changed utterly.” However, this 
change could not have been pos- 
sible without positive contact with 
the natural, represented the dol- 
phins the stone, and 


Hearts with one purpose alone 

Through summer and winter 
[that] seem 

Enchanted stone 

trouble the living stream. 


Later the poem explained 
that 


Too long sacrifice 
Can make stone the heart. 


when may then be- 
comes the question. The answer 
that the stone will suffice when 
instrument the change 
from natural supernatural, 
from the heterogenous world 
the “living stream” the 
dimmed tide” world syn- 
thesis the natural and superna- 
tural. The state described 
Cleanth Brooks “the human sit- 
uation itself which the natural 
and supernatural are intermixed— 
the human situation which in- 
evitably caught between the claims 
both natural and 
ourselves cannot know this har- 
mony, Yeats points out the final 
section the poem, but, says, 
enough know they dream- 
and are dead.” 

This the same sort fusion 
that occurs when, “Easter, 1916,” 
the stones lie dormant and un- 
moved while 


slides the brim, 
And horse plashes with it; 
The long-legged moor-hens dive, 
And the hens moor-cocks call; 
Minute minute they live: 


The stone lives with this stream 


life, which not permanence it- 
ence, the stone having the advan- 
tage being both part the 
stream life and permanent ob- 
ject itself. Thus, paraphrase the 
last line the poem, enough 
know the stone the midst 
life and permanent too, repre- 
senting, therefore, the presence 
order. 


The idea the stone the 
stream life again presented 
“The Man and the Echo.” 
this poem the protagonist goes 
pit where “broken lies 
and poses questions the age- 
less and permanent object with the 
hope resolving his own mind 
certain problems life which have 
troubled him. (But note that the 
stone “broken,” important 
variation the stone metaphor, 
indicating the dispersion world- 
objects and their attendant con- 
cepts. Note, for example, “The 
Spirit Medium:” 


For would not recall 

Some that being unbegotten 

Are not individual, 

But copy some one action, 
Moulding our dust sand,... 


“dust sand” representing dis- 
persed form the stone.) The 
protagonist first decides that these 
problems life are insoluable and 
thinks suicide solution, but 
convinced that this action 


The spiritual intellect’s great work 
And shirk vain... 
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for this overlook the import- 
ance the body, indulgence 
that represented the 
and the Irish revolution- 
ists. The conflict the protagon- 
mind, then, between body 
soul, and seeks some per- 
manent reconciliation between the 


an- 

the itself, the rock can 

and, therefore, the protag- 

receives answers his ques- 

only when regards the 

together with the “living 

the there some hawk owl 

Dropping out sky rock, 

lies And its cry distracts thought. 

The rock itself, then, has not been 


ind solution, but has contribued 
ave solution. Yeats, terms 
this metaphor well that the 
ant seems saying that 
these institutions and ideas 
can contribute permanence and 
that they are indispensable part 
permanence that they act 
transport the final synthesis 
worldly and the spiritual and 
ultimate transcendence. 
Again important note that 
the rock indistinguishable from 
the life about it, for the cry the 
distracting, much like the 
salt blood that distracted the in- 
they crossed the bloody 
mire. 
The idea the rock stone 
pattern recurring again and again 


the poems from Michael Rob- 
artes and the Dancer (1921) 
Last Poems (1936-1939) and points 
the essential unity almost the 
entire body the later poems. 
may also noted that this theme 
occurs least one poem 
earlier book The Wild Swans 
Coole Improve with 
the Years”: 


worn out with dreams; 
marble triton 


enumeration some these 
metaphors the later poems 
order, since attention has been 
imagery. 

Notable examples “rock” 
“stone” are found “On 
Political Prisoner,” Meditation 
Time War,” “Meditations 
Time Civil (particularly 
sections III, IV, VI, and VII). 
The idea permanence civili- 
zation possibility extensively 
discussed “Nineteen Hundred 
and Nineteen,” “Spilt Milk,” 
Nineteenth Century and 
and “His Confidence.” particu- 
lar significance the “desolate 
source” referred “His Con- 
because throws light not 
only Yeats’ search for perman- 
ence and the thematic relationship 
his later poetry, but reminds 
themes Eliot, Hemingway 
and Faulkner, name only three 
who have dealt with the idea 
spiritual value out desolate 
source. 

The impermanence civiliza- 
tions dealt with notably two 
poems, “The and “Lapis 
Lazuli,” both which include 
stone metaphors. short view 
“Lapis Lazuli” will show the point 
here. The poem begins with 


announcement the possibility 
World War (the poem appeared 
1938) and its disruption 
Western Civilization. “The 
Gyres” there ironic juxta- 
position “tragic” and “gay,” and 
Hamlet, Cordelia, Ophelia and 
Lear are viewed evidence “All 
men have aimed at, found and 
lost,” showing that civilization it- 
self, far from being permanent, 
elusive and changeable, and that 
may tragically deceptive 
that 


All things fall and 


again, 
And those that build them 


again are gay. 


This further evidenced, the 
“Who handled marble were 
bronze,” but whose works, never- 
theless, “stood but This 
idea finally concretized three 
Chinese figures made lapis laz- 
uli, and, therefore, stone image 
permanence, with “long-legged 
bird” flying over them, symbol 
longevity.” Imperfections 
these figures, wrought the pas- 
sage time, remind Yeats 
mountain which these ancient 
might sitting they 
ook upon “all the tragic scene” 
below,* and, one these China- 
men, servant, begins play 
“musical instrument” 


Their eyes mid many wrinkles, 
their eyes, 

Their ancient, glittering eyes, 
are 


for they are able look upon the 
passing civilizations with the wis- 
dom old age and see that per- 
manence must ultimately mat- 
ter transcendence. import- 
ant note, too, that Yeats has 


transformed these stone figures in- 
their earthly existence, the in- 
nocents the backs dolphins, 
spiritual existence represented 
(in the first stanza) the presence 
the “fiddle-bow,’ which has been 


deprecated “hysterical women” 


impending crisis. 
All 


the much-discussed poem “Leda 
and the Swan.” 


posed this seems raise 


again the problem how arrive 
final permanence. The question 


is: 


Did she put his knowledge 
with his power 

Before the indifferent beak 
could let her drop? 


Leda feel the “strange heart 
Zeus’ 
and Leda’s human characteristics 
has taken place. Zeus, the super- 
human with “knowledge” and 
“power,” described sensual 
contact with Leda, “her nape 
caught his but remains 
supernatural and described 
“feathered glory” and “white rush” 
until 


shudder the loins engenders 


there 

The broken wall, the burning 
roof and tower 

And Agamemnon dead. 


After this, Leda described hav- 
ing been “mastered the brute 
blood the air,” recalling the 
“blood and mire” earlier poems, 
and then there the final question 
already noted. this knowledge 


discussed thus far, 
then, show that synthesis 
that Yeats desires, and this dra- 
matized even fuller measure 
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and power are obtained Leda 
must because the supernatural 
has intermingled with the “body,” 
and this must for the result 
this combination Helen, who 
considered Yeats have pro- 


vided source order the sense 


that she began the classical age—an 
age which, for Yeats, represents 
permanence. Helen considered 
cause she represents synthesis 
life (Leda) with 
(Zeus), which 
nence. Thus, “broken wall,” “burn- 
ing roof and and “Agam- 
emnon dead” take forward 
the end the classical, permanent 
age represented Helen, the 
postclassical, impermanent age. 
Further examples persons 
from history who have provided 
sources order are presented 
“Long-Legged The three 
persons mentioned the poem 


were all responsible for lasting ac- 


complishment and are remembered 
for their actions: Caesar took ac- 
tion “that civilization may not 
Helen began the classical 
age, and Michael Angelo painted 
for the centuries. Yeats presents 


these three people insignificant 


actions, emphasizing the flow life 
that goes about them, and 
the same time their participation 
more less ordinary life them- 
selves. The mind each these 
persons long-legged fly up- 
the stream moves upon si- 
lence,” the same time producing 


permanence and participating 


the “stream life.” The long- 
legged fly, then, reminiscent 


the dolphins, particularly that 


the fly remains above the “blood 
and mire” and yet dependent 
this natural element for stability. 
may also noted that while 


these three historical persons, like 
the innocents, rise above the hu- 
man their actions, they are 
definite part the stream, being 
human and participating com- 
monplace human actions—for ex- 
ample, Helen, whose feet “practice 
tinker shuffle.” 

far there has been ample evi- 
dence show that Yeats’ idea 
permanence based primarily 
reconciliation the two opposites: 
the life the heterogeneous phys- 
ical world and the purifying life 
the spiritual; and, also, there 
has been ample evidence show 
this major theme appearing 
number Yeats’ later poems. 
However, the metaphor 
manence not yet complete. There 
are two poems, Songs From 
Play” and Dialogue Self 
and Soul,” which may said 
transitional the sense that they 
stand between the poems already 
discussed, which introduce the idea 
permanence, and other poems 
which represent the conclusion 
this idea, shall seen later. Both 
the poems just named express the 
peremptory breakdown order. 
This breakdown order forces 
the individual reconciliation 
opposites the only means ob- 
taining absolute permanence. 

“Two Songs From Play” 
Yeats explains this predicament 
man terms history: 


The Babylonian starlight brought 

fabulous, formless darkness in; 

Odour blood when Christ was 
slain 

Made all Platonic tolerance vain 

And vain all Doric discipline. 


Given this condition modern 
man, the search for permanence 
must struggle for permanence; 
albeit this “Golden Race,” the 
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salt blood unreconciled ex- 
istence makes permanence difficult 
obtain, and, actuality, the 
race less difficult for persons 
one time than another, for the 
two basic elements reconciled, 
body and soul, are basic men 
all times. Realizing this predica- 
ment, the protagonist Dia- 
logue Self and Soul” says: 


content live all again 
And yet again, life 
itch 


Into the frog-spawn blind 
man’s ditch. 


has already been seen, this 
contentment which must neces- 
sity come any permanence 
gained. must not content 
with the abstract alone, but also 
with the “blood- 
dimmed tide” which physical life. 

Having posited the predicament 


man and the difficulty his- 


struggle for permanence, Yeats 
must show how this permanence 
may obtained the individual. 
Yeats does this “Sailing By- 
“Among School Chil- 
dren,” and “Byzantium.” 

“Sailing Byzantium” the 
indiviual’s journey state 
imaginative perfection begun. 
Byzantium, which for Yeats repre- 
sents ideal state the mind, 
possible for the mind well 
for the soul and can actually 
reached life. this poem Yeats’ 
basic problem remaining and 
out life once, indulging 
the blood and mire life and 
the same time reaching pure state 
being, permanence, recurs. 
the opening stanza are pre- 
sented with state youth, sen- 
suous life with emphasis pro- 
ductivity and regeneration that 
reminiscent the “nymphs and 


“News For the Delphic for 
Oracle” that “copulate per 
foam.” The primary opposition 
the poem that the sensual and anc 
the intellectual, and this opposition Pla 
presented terms the in- shi 
stability the younger generation, tair 
which signified the closing 
lines the first stanza: 

Caught that sensual music enc 

Monuments unageing intellect. 
The ultimate goal the 
ney, then, the fusion “sensual 
music” and that is, 
the sensual with the spiritual and 
the temporary with the permanent. 
order effect this fusion, the 
protagonist must take some 
the characteristics the innocents; 
standing God’s holy and 
invokes them “gather into 
the artifice eternity,” that 
nec 

Once out nature shall never par 

the 

bodily form from any the 
natural thing. 

Once this realized, the body will 


art, bird which will animate 
the sense that sings the 
Emperor, but inanimate work 

art. The permanent being, 
represented the bird, is, then, 


combination bodily form and 
dome” “Byzantium” also repre- dre 
sents artistically transcendent 
the purely human. 

The same problem 


nence is, “Among School Chil- 
dren,” resolved the removal 
the individual from life order 


for the individual gain proper 
perspective life, and again 
situation which the natural 
and supernatural are intermixed. 
Plato, Pythagoras and Aristotle wor- 
ship philosophy means ob- 
taining objective view life; 
like manner “nuns and mothers 
worship images” means, they 
hope, understanding the “pres- 
ences” which they are aware. The 
philosophers become “old clothes 
upon stick scare bird,” and 
the nun and mother are disap- 
pointed their quest, both these 
failures coming result the 
failure understand the necessary 
reconciliation the abstract and 
the body—the blood and mire. The 
basic metaphor the 
comes the chestunt tree, which 
represents unity abstract “pres- 
ences,” the soul, with the phys- 
ical, the body. The organic 
make-up ‘the tree points the 


necessity regarding each the 


parts equally important and 
the idea that heterogeneity, and, 
therefore, failure result from separ- 
ation these parts. Permanence, 
then, cannot matter objec- 
tive viewpoint, for “how can 


know the dancer from the 


But the mixture, which cannot 
know objectively, constitutes 
manence, and again enough 
know there permanence. 

“Sailing Byzantium” repre- 
sents the attainment permanence 
life, and “Among School Chil- 
dren” the attainment perma- 
nence through the reconciliation 
the abstract with life, then “By- 
zantium” shows how this final ad- 
dition the abstract life pos- 
sible through co-mixture all the 


subjective and objective elements 
man, 


All that man 
All mere complexities 
The fury and mire human 


with his supernatural elements: 


image, man shade, 
Shade more than man, more 
image than 


which imaginative conception 
man existing the afterlife. 
Thus the final state permanence 
conceived pure imagination, 
with man’s superhuman qualities 
dominating his corporeal qualities 
but depending upon them, that 
Yeats announces: 


hail the superhuman; 
call death-in-life and 
life-in-death. 


The final journey begun the 
innocents and continued the 
old man “Sailing 
“Among School 
ends 


Where blood begotten spirits come 

And all complexities fury leave, 

Dying into dance, 

agony trance, 

agony flame that cannot 
singe sleeve..., 


and the ideal situation the after- 
life becomes permanent reality 
when “spirit after pervades 
the scene “astraddle the dol- 
phin’s mire and blood”; the hetero- 
geneities body and spirit are 
broken “fresh images beget 
yet more images, forming Yeats’ 
completed metaphor 
nence. 
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Variorum Edition the Poems 
Yeats, ed. Peter Allt and Russel 
Alspach (New York, 1957), 825. 
Citations from Yeats this paper are 
this edition. 

2This work will general agreement 
with Hugh Kenner, who 
out that Yeats’ books poems should 
taken units and that “it radical 
fragmentary interpret the 
poems biographical basis only. This 


work, however, will also 
cred Book the Arts,” Sewanee Review, 
reltionships among books. See “The Sa- 
LXVI (Autumn 1956), 578, 584. 


Great Rooted Blossomer,” The 
Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), 
174. 


4See Yeats’ letter Dorothy Wellesley 
Yeats, ed. Allan Wade (New York, 1955). 
837. 
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HEART 


What reality could there 

that drone voices rising and 

falling with the leaping flames, 

the heart darkness, amid the 

overwhelming silence the 

forests? 

—Andre Malraux, The Royal Way, 
translation Stuart Gilbert 


one who reads Andre Mal- 
raux’s The Royal Way conjunc- 
tion with Conrad’s Heart Dark- 
ness will fail notice the resem- 
blance between the two novels, not 
only theme and basic philosophy, 
but setting, plot, and character 
resemblance extraordinary 
that one tempted look upon 
the later novel 
extension the earlier one. 
portance whether Malraux had 
read Conrad before wrote The 
Royal Way; or, had, whether 
was all consciously uncon- 
sciously influenced the earlier 
novelist. Both Conrad and Mal- 
raux drew the basic situations 
their books from their own experi- 
ence; and Malraux, preoccupied 
was with the problems man’s 
place the universe, the isola- 
tion the individual life, the 
reality death and the possibility 
free will, could hardly have failed 
write his novel did, regard- 
less whether had seen the pat- 
tern before. Neither does there 
seem very fruitful prospect 
comparing the two novels with 
eye toward deciding what ex- 


ANDRE MALRAUX’S 


DARKNESS 


BILL CASEY 


tent Conrad was “existentialist.” 
Such labeling retrospect bound 
suffer the fate all exquisite 
verbal policy. What comparison 
the novels can legitimately pro- 
vide view two original artists 
employing very similar dramatic 
forms approach idea from 
slightly different bases. 

Both novels dramatize single 
idea: that indifferent uni- 
verse which man alone, shored 
guides and standards his 
own Conrad 
once seen for 
what they are, fall away and leave 
only the conviction man’s moral 
isolation grotesque and mean- 
ingless world. 

Heart Darkness, the uni- 
verse which Conrad elsewhere de- 
scribed having “knitted time, 
space, pain, death, corruption, de- 
spair, and all the 
symbolized the old women 
whom Marlow finds knitting fever- 
ishly the office his European 
employers, and the African 
thing monstrous and 
threaten, wait, but only because 
man has projected his own nature 
into entity devoid sensation, 
conscience, purpose. 

Malraux’s novel, Con- 
rad’s, the jungle functions not only 
sophical truth. Before the timeless 
backdrop the wilderness, civiliza- 
tions flourish and die, great racial 


ter- | 


migrations take place; and the in- 
truder finds only “mounds fes- 
tering rubble” show that such 
things happened. 

such world, the tools 
civilized man give way first, 
prelude the decay the soul. 
Marlow finds junked boiler and 
weeds, his steamboat the bottom 
the river. Malraux’s novel, 
Claude, the archaeologist who has 
penetrated the jungle search 
bas-reliefs prehistoric temples, 
last discovers some and sets about 
cutting them away only find that 
his saws, after five six strokes, 
are completely useless. ecsta- 
the stone with his hammer. The 
sharp claws some good, but these 
soon break; and though has 
had the foresight bring along 
number extra handles, has 
Exhausted, 
defeated, feels the forest “re- 
assert its prison-like dominion,” 
and his impulse simply lie 
down, relinquish his will and 
identity “with sublime relief 
the reiterated call heat and 
jungle.” 

First the tools civilization, and 
then its illusions. Claude, the 
midst the jungle, begins see 
human life itself reflected the 
ordered yet futile life insects, 
and gives trying “to distinguish 
living beings from their setting, life 
that moves from life that 


unknown power assim- 
ilated the trees with the fungoid 
growths upon them, and quick- 
ened the restless movements 
all the rudimentary creatures 
darting and fro upon soil 
like marsh-scum amid the steam- 
ing vegetation planet 
the making. Here what act 
man had any meaning, what hu- 


man will but spent its staying 


the face the jungle’s 
sive indifference, both Kurtz, 
Conrad’s novel, and Perken, the 
adventurer who accompanies 
Claude the hope getting 
enough money buy 
guns for the back-country tribes 
only attributes humanity which 
seem rooted nature. Kurtz, once 


the apostle European 


ment, robs and murders, adorns his 
headquarters palisade 
shrunken heads his vanquished 
enemies, and demands the most 
abject worship from the natives 
within his power. Perken, 


abandoned, exhibits combination 
recklessness and calculation rem- 
iniscent Dravot Kipling’s The 
Man Who Would King; yet his 
domination savage tribes noth- 
ing more than exercise ego- 


both Kurtz and Perken, the face 
wilderness which insists, silent- 
and irrestibly, man’s insig- 
nificance, seek assert themselves 
the most desparate action, 
defiant and grotesque parody the 
truth both have glimpsed. 

Perken, course, much more 
self-conscious about his motives. 
Realizing that defiance is, the 
end, absurd anything else, 
nevertheless chooses his way 
life: 


see all those damn- 
fool insects making for our lamp, 
obeying the call the light? 
The termites, too, the law 
the anthill. I... will not 


This passage, appropriately 
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between Kurtz and Perken. 
Heart Darkness, when Kurtz 
cries “The horror! The horror!” 
the philosophical point has been 
made; the rest the novel given 
over ironic denouement. Mal- 
raux, the other hand, writes 


period when the implications 
Kurtz’s discovery are dealt 
with. And so, sense, Perken 


begins where Kurtz leaves off. As- 
suming the truth what Kurtz 
glimpsed his last feverish year 
earth, Malreaux’s character wrestles 
with terms conscious action 
and the individual will. 

The contrast then between Kurtz 
and Perken, though means 
great the fundamental similar- 
ities, pronounced. Yet reading 
The Royal Way, feel that there 
much closer connection be- 
tween the central experience 
Conrad’s novel and that Mal- 
raux’s than the foregoing compari- 
son would indicate. sense rev- 
elation conveyed both books 
and neither case the simple 


revelation character gaining 
something kept from him 
the author until the last mo- 

ment. Rather involves, each 
acters and the reader himself 
relationship drawing pow- 
from its very lack symmetry. 
But even this does not explain the 


feeling one has that Kurtz’s char- 
acter and experience are some 
way duplicated Malraux’s novel. 

The answer is, think, that 
The Royal Way there are two char- 
acters corresponding Kurtz: Per- 
ken and Grabot, who, looked 
one way, seem represent two re- 
lated aspects single individual. 
Perhaps the reason for this duality 
that Malraux wished show the 


same sort character two lights, 
or—more probably—to reinforce the 
notion that the individual life may, 
within limits, take any one 
number courses. Whatever the 
author’s purpose, however, the re- 
semblance between Perken and 
Grabot perfectly apparent. For 
though Perken (like Kurtz) ar- 
ticulate and philosophical—his op- 
ening conversation with Claude 
even reminds that Kurtz talked 
the Russion love, philo- 
short brains, both char- 
acters share the same will act, 
the same acute consciousness 
isolation, the same eroticism, and 
the same compulsion—one feels that 
the word appropriate—to push 
their luck the most desperate ex- 
tremities, literally court death. 
Their action, moverover, takes ap- 
proximately the same form. 

Once begin consider Gra- 
bot the other half counter- 
part Kurtz, becomes apparent 
that one the be- 
tween Conrad’s novel and Mal- 
raux’s lies the fact that both 
novelists are employing dramatic 
device the sort which, 
fully executed, likely produce 
the most memorable part the 
narrative. both novels this tech- 
nique employed powerful ef- 
fect, with the result that reading 
the later novel one bound feel, 
perhaps without quite knowing 
why, that covering practically 
identical ground. 

Heart Darkness, Marlow 
first learns Kurtz—the barest de- 
tails, that—from the accountant 
the coastal station; and 
only after good deal more ex- 
position, much purposely 
vague and some consisting 
fragments interpolated the nar- 
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rator out chronological order, 
that the reader confronted 
Kurtz himself. Bit bit learn 
his efficiency trader, his 
almost religious determination 
make each trading station center 
enlightenment, the Gladston- 
ian eloquence with which makes 
such unlikely dreams 
ible. 

The Royal Way, Perken in- 
troduced the opening pages, 
quite without any build-up. Only 
after hear him converse some 
length learn his reputation 
from his fellow-passengers. Grabot, 
the other hand, occupies place 
the dramatic structure corres- 
ponding that filled Kurtz 
Heart Darkness. Long before 
actually appears, described 
and analyzed Perken. deserter 
from the African legions, “bullet- 
headed Frenchman, with potato 
nose and great hulking body like 
navvy’s,” the very personifi- 
cation brute courage and will. 
years past, jail for having in- 
sulted medical officer who 
thought had mistreated him, 

the commanding general 
letter complaining ophthalmia 
and then infected one his eyes 
rubbing with his own pus. 
The blame was thus thrown the 
planned, and Grabot paid 
for his revenge the loss 
eye. During the period covered 
the novel, the wilderness 
alone and seems be, like Perken, 
sort minor potentate, maintain- 
ing his uncertain sway sheer 
force will and complete con- 
tempt for death. ready kill 
himself any moment, and what 
more important, convinced that 
the case final extremity 
will able so: 


according plan, Per- 
ken] one must have short way 
with life’s threats, the threat 
growing old, wearing out, and 
cellent life-insurance, for it’s easy 
kill oneself when death 
means....That’s where 
strength 


Just Kurtz presented the 
very soul practical idealism and 
then found surrounded human 
heads the midst savages from 
whom extracts the most degrad- 
ing homage, Grabot depicted 
the man completely control 
his own life because con- 
trol his death, and then dis- 
covered Claude and Perken ina 
savage’s hut, naked blinded, 
bound grindstone which 
circle. The comparison, however, 
does not end even here; for both 
novels the same dramatic structure 
followed even the detail 
the oracular, one-word revelation 
the character who has found the 
truth: 


“Since had peeped over the edge 
myself [says Marlow] 
stand better the meaning 
stare, that could not see 
the flame the candle, but was 
wide enough embrace the 
whole universe, piercing enough 
penetrate all the hearts that 
beat the darkness. had 
summed up—he had judged. ‘The 
conviction, had vibrating note 
revolt its whisper, had the 
appalling face glimpsed 


Marlow has found the seer and 
from his lips has heard the truth, 
stated with the traditional proph- 
etic compression. The Royal 
Way, Perken, recoiling from the 
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surd any other—monkey tricks 


tumble—he nevertheless 


admires the man who “holds up,” 
does the dandified accountant 
the coastal station, the man who 
sticks his work and does well, 
the mechanic whom Marlow be- 
friends the central station. Even 
the vain, untrustworthy 
steersman extracts from Marlow 
certain tribute: “Well, don’t you 
see, had done something, had 
steered....” And thus the fact 
that Kurtz, seeing the truth, judges 
his old standards that makes 
Marlow faithful his memory. 

For Malraux, the other hand, 
there pulling back, once the 
abyss, use Conrad’s metaphor, 
has been discovered—no reversion 
standards which those who have 
not “seen” may confuse with their 
own. And thus when Grabot, 
blinded and enslaved, asked what 
has happened, replies: 
ing.” 

even the most uncompromis- 
ing view human values cannot 
permit such answer for long. 
“Nothing” may recognized 
philosophically sound judgment, 
but the realm individual ac- 
tivity, where choice matter not 
only the intellect, will neces- 
sarily prove false. Something will 
done, regardless what may 
be; and, paradoxically, must feel 
that two equally 
bilities, one preferable. Perken, 
explaining this matter, doubles 
back his own argument rather 
confusedly: 


“Life much raw material; 
what one making 
the question. It’s true one can 
never make anything it, real- 
ly; still there are several methods 


inhuman apparition bound the 
grindstone, gropes for “something 
world falling ruin about his 
head.” 


Under its crust filth, with its 
crumpled eyelids, the face had 
lost all semblance humanity; 
how could they waken thought 
behind that hideous mask? Per- 
ken grasped the man’s shoulders. 

happened?” 

The man did not turn towards 
Perken, near though was, but 
the light. .At last—a single 
word! 

The man was not insane; 
had lingered the word 
groped for other words add. 
Obviously was not that mem- 
ory failed him, that would 
not answer; this truth!® 


This striking identity 
ture the two novels invites 
observation which true only in- 
sofar applies purely in- 
tellectual judgement: viz, that Mal- 
raux, having inherited the idea 
which Conrad presents revela- 
tion horror, has come grips 
with its own terms com- 
plete indifference. 

With his dying breath, Kurtz 
cries “The horror! 
and clear that this judgement 
echo from the earlier, idealis- 
tic Kurtz and not the reaction 
Kurtz transformed. Marlow him- 
self comments the significance 
the dying words: 


“It was affirmation, moral 
victory, paid for innumerable 
defeats, abominable terrors, 
abominable satisfactions. But 
was victory! That why 
have remained loyal Kurtz 
the last, and even 


For though Conrad may realize 
that one human activity ab- 


And, must infer, one the 
several methods is, least for the 
individual, the superior one. Fur- 
thermore, the implication all 
Perken’s remarks this head 
clear: the superior method live 
one’s life according plan. This 
Perken does, 
which emphasize the absurdity 
all. Dying sceptic arthritis in- 
curred, significantly perhaps, 
through accident, hastens join 
his tribes order lead them 
battle against punitive expedition 
sent avenge Grabot’s enslave- 
ment. does this not only with 
the clear knowledge that resistance 
hopeless, but also the realiza- 
tion that even the Moi should 
emerge victorious from the unequal 
battle, the construction rail- 
way into the interior would, within 
few years, insidiously bring about 
their corruption his 
power even were alive. (Two 


“flung back into life 
for the purpose defying the laws 
the anthill that continues 
act according his plan. 


Writing the turn the 
tury, Conrad asks true?” 
Writing the 1930’s, Malraux 
face the truth?” Yet both ques- 


tions demand answer about hu- 
man actions. How different, the 
final analysis, are the answers which 
the two writers supply? 

Perken, The Royal Way, talks relati 
about the problem rather than 
suggests it, and the language that 
uses not that which Kurtz 
would have used. Yet Perken’s publi 


phrasing the dying Kurtz’s cry 
the wilderness: “Oh, but will these 
wring your heart The ans- 
wers different questions sound 


infor 
tions 


doctors him strangely alike: for both Conrad 
and Malraux provide, not abstrac- writt 
with death and, the final stages 
his affliction, only intermittent- University Texas 
coun 


1G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad, Life and 
Letters, quoted William York Tindall, 
Forces Modern British Literature, 
Vintage, 1956, 140. 

Libary, 1957, transl. Stuart 
Gilbert, 142. 
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PREFACE 


compiling bibliography living author, one presumes certain 
permanent value for his work and reputation. Either poet critic, the 
dual, and more uncommon role poet-critic, Yvor Winters promises 
manence. Perhaps because the classical orientation both his verse and 
critical studies, has long been controversial figure modern letters; his 
theories have been the subject frequent attack; his poetry subject 
relative neglect. presenting this bibliography, hope assist critics and 
scholars making complete assessment Winters’ contribution American 
letters. 

The first section the bibliography devoted Mr. Winters’ separately 
published works, including those which edited. Since some the volumes 
poetry have already become collector’s items, have provided descriptive 
information for works this category. For his prose writings and those publica- 
tions which edited, briefer information seemed sufficient. Arrangement 
these sections date publication. The alphabetical listing individual 


poems contains information first appearances periodicals and later print- 


ings Winters’ various volumes poetry. Translations the poet are listed 
the following section. Because full evaluation his work yet 


written, thought essential collect many reviews his work possible, 


these have listed separate section. The bibliography aims 


complete through 1957, with some 1958 entries. 

are grateful the numerous friends and librarians throughout the 
country who helped locating scarce copies certain little magazines and 
verifying various data. 

K.L. 
ES. 
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WORKS YVOR WINTERS 
Poetry: Books and Pamphlets 


THE IMMOBILE WIND YVOR WINTERS MONROE WHEELER 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
cm. Gray paper covers with author and title stamped 
black front cover surrounded crossed-rule border. Stapled. 
Dedication (p.[5]): Glenway Wescott and Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. 
Copyright 1921, Monroe Wheeler 
Contents: Two songs Advent; One ran before; eyes; 
Ballad; The immobile wind; The priesthood; The morning; Where 
sight goes; Song for small boy who herds goats; Ballad men; Two 
dramatic interludes for puppets; Autumn roadside. II. The pines are 
shadows; Death goes before me; The wizard; memory; Alone; The 
chapel; paved sky. 
The Magpie’s Shadow Yvor Winters MUSTERBOOKHOUSE 
CHICAGO 1922 
[44]p. 1914 cm. Stiff white paper covers with front 
colored blue; title, author, and imprint front cover are each 
contained within white rectangle. Stamped bottom cover: 
Musterbook II. 
Printer’s device Hinrichsen and Lunge, Chicago. 
Contents: winter Myself; Still morning; Awakening; Winter 
echo; The hunter; being. II: spring Spring; May; Spring rain; 
Song. III: summer and autumn Sunrise; Fields; evening; Cool 
nights; Sleep; The aspen’s song; The walker; Blue mountain; God 
roads; September; lady; Alone; deer; Man desert; Desert; The 
end; High valleys; Awaiting snow. 
[publisher’s device] Boston THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY Publishers 
62p. 1914 1314 cm. Gray paper over boards stamped gold 
front cover; white label spine. 
verso title-page (p.[4]): Copyright 1927. 
Colophon: Five hundred copies only this volume have been 
printed Flemish Book Paper, and the type distributed. 
Contents: Upper river country: Rio Grande Hill burial: 
The precincts February; The resurrection; Tewa spring; Dark spring; 
The sun; Jose’s country; The upper meadows; The moonlight; 
October; The impalpable void; “The fragile season.” II: The bare 
hills Genesis; Exodus; The vigil; Moonrise; Alba for Hecate; The 
cold; Digue dondaine, digue dondon; Nocturne; “Quod tegit 
March dusk; The lamplight; Flesh flowers; Under rain; Midnight 
wind; Complaint; The muezzin; Song; April; Song; Full moon; Love 
song; Sleep; The cold room; The bare hills; The dead; Mazda 
The barnyard; The grosbeaks; The streets; The rows cold trees; 
Prayer beside lamp; Man regards eternity aging. III: The passing 
night Eternity; The passing night. 
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LISHED NEW YORK COWARD-McCANN, Inc. THE 
YEAR 1930 


1914 1314 cm. Buff paper over boards with series 
brown horizontal lines. front cover the following: THE PROOF 
SONGS TODAY SERIES 1930 YYOR WINTERS 

Contents: Part The red month; The goatherds; Orange tree; 
See Los Angeles first; Song the trees; the painter Polelonema; 
Bison; Remembered spring; Wild sunflower; November; The bitter 
moon; The deep; Satyric complaint; The longe nightes when every 
creature; Snow-ghost; Sonnet; The vigil; Strength out sweetness; 
Simplex munditiis. Part Sonnet; Sonnet; The countryless: refugees 
science; The moralists; William Dinsmore Briggs; The proof; 
Emily Dickinson; The castle thorns; Apollo and Daphne; The 
fable. Part III: The empty hills; Hymn dispel hatred midnight; 
The fall leaves; Inscription for graveyard; The last visit; Shadows; 
Moonrise; The still small voice; Snapshots; Communion; Epilogue: for 
Howard Baker. 


device] THE DRAGON PRESS ITHACA, NEW YORK 1931 


29p. 1914 cm. Stiff white paper covers stamped black 
front cover. Cover decoration Alison Mason Kingsbury. Stapled. 

Contents: The critiad; Slow Pacific swell; The marriage; view 
Pasadena from the hills; The grave; The journey; vision; December 
eclogue. 


Before Disaster Yvor Winters The Tryon Pamphlets Tryon, 
North Carolina 


vi, 26p. cm. Green paper covers printed black front 
and back. 

verso title-page Copyright 1934. 

Contents: Foreword, iii-vi; The dedication; young writer; 
Anacreontic; infant daughter, For father’s grave; The 
ancestors; the road the Sunnyvale Air-Base; Elegy young 
airedale bitch lost two years since the salt-marsh; Midas; Sonnet 
the moon; The werwolf; petition; Before disaster; The prince; The 
anniversary; Orpheus; Phasellus ille; the death Senator Thomas 
Walsh; Dedication for book criticism; teaching the young; 
post-card the social muse, who was invoked more formally 
various Marxians and others the pages The New Republic during 
the winter 1932-3; Chiron. 


TWELVE POETS THE PACIFIC Edited Yvor Winters JANET 
LEWIS WINTERS DON STANFORD HOWARD BAKER 
CUNNINGHAM CLAYTON STAFFORD RICHARD FINNE- 
GAN JAMES ATKISSON ANN STANFORD HENRY RAMSEY 
ACHILLES HOLT BARBARA GIBBS NEW DIRECTIONS 
device] NORFOLK, CONN. 1937 


[1]-148p. 2314 cm. Brown cloth stamped gold front 


cover and spine. 


verso title-page (p.[4]): Designed Hiram Handspring 


and printed The Cosmos Press Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Imprint design Henghes. 

The following contributions the volume are Yvor Winters: 
Foreword, p.9-10; John Day, frontiersman, p.13; John Sutter, p.14-15; 
rereading passage from John Muir, Heracles, p.17-18; 
Theseus: trilogy, p.19-23; Socrates, p.24. 


POEMS YVOR WINTERS THE GYROSCOPE PRESS Los 
California 


1514 cm. Brown stiff paper covers with title, author 
and publisher stamped black front cover. Stapled. 


Copyright 1940 Yvor Winters 


From the “Notes” the end the volume have 
printed these poems hand, with own press, the years 1939 
and 1940.” 

Contents: song Advent; Song; sung small boy 
who herds goats; Alone; The lie; Noon; The shadow’s song; The aspen’s 
song; God roads; Asleep; The fragile season; The impalpable void; 
The moonlight; The precincts February; Jose’s country; The upper 
meadows; The goatherds; Song the trees; The cold; Quod tegit 
omnia; Nocturne; Song; April; The cold room; The dead, electric 
light unshaded; The barnyard; The rows cold trees; The 
farewell; Song the girl who tore her dress the spring; Poem; 
Death’s warnings; Cantabria; Rome; Sonnet; Reflections; The skeleton 
laborer; Green; sigh; Marine; Threnody for Stéphane Mallarmé; 
The moralists; The realization; distinguished scholar conducting 
his seminar; The invaders; Emily Dickinson; The castle thorns; 
Apollo and Daphne; The fable; The empty hills; Hymn dispell 
hatred midnight; Moonrise; The fall leaves; Inscription for 
graveyard; The last visit; For Howard Baker; The slow Pacific swell; 
The marriage; view Pasadena from the hills; The journey; 
vision; The grave; Anacreontic; young writer; infant 
daughter; For father’s grave; the road the air-base; Elegy 
young airedale bitch lost some years since the salt-marsh; Midas; 
Sonnet the moon; The anniversary; The werwolf; petition; Before 
disaster; The prince; Phasellus ille; Orpheus; post-card the social 


~ 


muse who was invoked more formally various Marxians and others 


the pages The New Republic during the winter 1932-3; the 
death Senator Thomas Walsh; Dedication for book criticism; 
leave-taking; teaching the young; Chiron; Heracles; Alcmena; 
Theseus: trilogy; Socrates; Edwin McKenzie; woman 
her defense her brother unjustly convicted murder; David 
Lamson; John Day, frontiersman; John Sutter; The California oaks; 
rereading passage from John Muir; The manzanita; Sir Gawaine 
and the green knight; October nocturne; spring serpent; Much 
little; The cremation; elegy; Time and the garden; portrait 
Melville library; prayer for son; praise California 
wines; summer commentary; the portrait scholar the 
Italian Renaissance; dedication; Notes, 


°0 


WINTERS The Giant Weapon The Poets The Year NEW 
DIRECTIONS 

[40]p. 2214 am. Gray paper over boards with the following 

printed front cover: WINTERS The Giant Weapon The 


Poets The Year This volume the ninth the series. 
verso title-page Copyright 1943 New Directions. 
Colophon The Giant Weapon Yvor Winters, Alicia 
The Golden Eagle Press, Mount Vernon. 
thor Contents: the road the air-base; The cremation; Before 
disaster; infant daughter; The marriage; Dedication for book 
criticism; Sonnet the moon; Edwin McKenzie; David 
nave Lamson; Heracles; Orpheus; The manzanita; Elegy young airedale 
1939 bitch lost some years since the salt-marsh; spring serpent; 
October nocturne; winter evening; military rifle; For the 
opening the William Dinsmore Briggs Room; John Day, frontiers- 
man; summer commentary; John Sutter; teaching the young; 
Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight; Chiron; rereading passage 


from John Muir; elegy; Time and the garden; Much little; 
prayer for son; Midas; the portrait scholar the Italian 
Renaissance; Summer noon: 1941; testament. 
10. THE HOLY SPIRIT POEM YVOR WINTERS THE 
unnumbered leaves. single folded sheet, 2514 cm. 


rmé; Colophon The California Poetry Folios, number eleven 
the Club’s annual keepsake series, will consist twelve folders, each 
designed different amateur press and each representing poem 
spell eminent California poet. Seven hundred and fifty copies each 
these folders will printed for presentation Club members. This 
well; Part Eight has been produced Bertram Johnck the Toyon Press 
San Francisco. Illustration Nick Carter. 

The text the poem, “To the Holy Spirit from deserted grave- 
yard the Salinas Valley,” appears and the illustration 
idas; Nick Carter preceding the poem. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

the spine. 

cism; verso title-page Copyright 1949. There also 
1ena; note indicating that the volume was published simultaneously London 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 

“Introductory Note” Yvor Winters, Works the 
oaks; following poets are included: Richard Arnold, Edgar Bowers, Frances 
vaine Crawford, Colgate Dorr, Donald Drummond, Gerlach, Ann 
Louise Hayes, Holmes, Melanie Hyman, Helen Pinkerton, 
Wesley Trimpi, and Pearce Young. 


ornia| 12. THREE POEMS [wood-cut vignette] WINTERS The 
the Cummington Press: mlm 


cm. Laid paper. Marbled paper covers. 


tts. 
ers: 
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exemplara artium ludo Cummington excudebant. 

Contents: the Holy Spirit from deserted graveyard the 
Salinas Valley; song passing; fragment. 


13. [Printer’s COLLECTED POEMS YVOR WINTERS 
[printer’s rule] Denver, ALAN SWALLOW, 1952 


cm. Brown linen stamped green spine. 

Contents: Acknowledgments, song Advent; Song; 
sung small boy who herds goats; Alone; The lie; Noon; 
The shadow’s song; The aspen’s song; God roads; Sleep; The pre- 
cincts February; Jose’s country; The upper meadows; The 
Song the trees; The cold; Quod tegit omnia; Nocturne; Song; April; 
The cold room; The barnyard; The rows cold trees; The 
farewell; Cossante; Poem; Death’s warnings; Cantabria; Rome; Re- 
flections; The skeleton laborer; Green; sigh; Marine; The moralists; 
The realization; William Dinsmore Briggs conducting his seminar; 
The invaders; Emily Dickinson; The castle thorns; Apollo and 
Daphne; The fable; The empty hills; Hymn dispel hatred mid- 
night; Moonrise; The fall leaves; Inscription for graveyard; The 
last visit; For Howard Baker; The slow Pacific swell; The marriage; 
view Pasadena from the hills; The journey; vision; The 
grave; Anacreontic; young writer; infant daughter; For 
father’s grave; the road the air-base; Elegy young airedale 
bitch lost some years since the salt-marsh; Midas; Sonnet the moon; 
The anniversary; Before disaster; The prince; Phasellus ille; Orpheus; 
post-card the social muse who was invoked more formally 
various Marxians and others the pages The New Republic during 
the winter 1932-3; the death Senator Thomas Walsh; Dedi- 
cation for book criticism; leave-taking; teaching the young; 
Chiron; Heracles; Theseus: trilogy; Socrates; Edwin 
McKenzie; woman her defense her brother unjustly con- 
victed murder; David Lamson; John Day, frontiersman; John 
Sutter; The California oaks; rereading passage from John Muir; 
The manzanita; Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight; October noc- 
turne; spring serpent; Much little; The cremation; elegy; 
Time and the garden; portrait Melville library; prayer 
for son; praise California wines; summer commentary; 
the portrait scholar the Italian Renaissance; dedication 
postscript; winter evening; Summer noon: 1941; testament; 
military rifle 1942; For the opening the William Dinsmore Briggs 
Room; Moonlight alert; Defense empire; Night battle; ode 
the despoilers learning American university 1947; 
Herman Melville 1951; the Holy Spirit; fragment; song 
passing; the moon; Note, p.143. 


Prose: Books and Pamphlets 
14. Notes the mechanics the poetic image; the testament stone. 


Secession no.8, April 1924. 20p. (Inserted errata sheet states that this 
pamphlet was printed Italy) 


rn 


no 


Contents: Foreword; Definition observation, perception, 
image, and anti-image; II. Types perception; III. Types the 
image and anti-image; IV. Upon the nature words and their use; 
Upon the construction the poem, with relation the image. 

Method critical approach works literature based primarily upon 
study the lyric French and English. Unpublished Masters’ thesis, 
University Colorado, 1925. 90p. 

16. The case David Lamson; summary. Frances Theresa Russell and 
Yvor Winters. San Francisco, Lamson Defense Committee, Printed 
the Knight-Counihan Co., 1934. 103p. Foreword Peter Kyne, 

17. study the post-romantic reaction lyrical verse, and incidentally 
certain other forms. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1935. 400p. 

Abstract Stanford University, Abstracts dissertations, 10:49- 
51, 1935. 

18. Primitivism and decadence: study American experimental poetry. 
New York, Arrow editions, 1937. xiii, 146p. 

Contents: The morality poetry; II. The experimental 
school; III. Poetic convention; IV. Primitivism and decadence; 
The influence meter poetic convention. 

Maule’s curse; seven studies the history American obscurantism. 
Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 1938. xii, 240p. French translation: 
Aspects littérature américaine. Tr., Georges Belmont. Paris, 
Editions Chéne, 1947. 

Contents: foreword; Maule’s curse, Hawthorne and the 
problem allegory; Fenimore Cooper, the ruins time; Herman 
Melville, and the problems moral navigation; Edgar Allan Poe: 
crisis the history American obscurantism; Jones Very and 
Emerson: aspects New England mysticism; Emily Dickinson and the 
limits judgment; Maule’s Henry James and the relation 
morals manners; Appendix: brief selection the poems 
Jones Very. 

20. The anatomy nonsense. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 1943. 255p. 

Contents: Preliminary problems; Henry Adams, the creation 
confusion; Wallace Stevens, the hedonist’s progress; Eliot, 
the illusion reaction; John Crowe Ransom, thunder without 
God; Post scripta. 

21. Edwin Arlington Robinson. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions Books, 1946. 
162p. (The Makers Modern Literature Series) 

Contents: Robinson’s life; The New England background; Literary 
influences style; The shorter poems; The three Arthurian 
poems; The other long poems; The poems medium length; Con- 
clusion; Bibliography. 

22. defense reason. New York, The Swallow Press and Morrow and 
Company, 1947; Denver, The University Denver Press, Swallow 
Press Book, 1947 (latter edition reprinted, 1952). viii, 611p. 

Contents: foreword; Primitivism and decadence: study 
American experimental poetry; Maule’s curse: seven studies the 
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history American obscurantism; The anatomy nonsense; The 
significance The Bridge Hart Crane, What are think 
Professor X?; Index authors mentioned. 

23. The function criticism: problems and exercises. Denver, Alan Swallow, 
1957. 200p. 

Contents: Problems for the modern critic literature; The 

audible reading poetry; The poetry Gerard Manley Hopkins; 
Robert Frost, the spiritual drifter poet; English literature the 
sixteenth century. 


Miscellaneous Works 


24. Daryush, Elizabeth. Selected poems. Selected, and with Foreword, 
Yvor Winters. New York, The Swallow Press and William Morrow 
Co., 1948. xiv, 63p. 
The foreword Winters appears p.ix-xiv and dated 1947. 
25. The gyroscope. May 1929-February 1930. Quarterly. Palo Alto, 
California. Edited Yvor Winters, Janet Lewis, and Howard Baker. 


Individual Poems 


Appearances collections are indicated follows: 


Before disaster The magpie’s shadow 
The bare hills (1941) 

Collected poems The Proof 

The giant weapon Twelve poets the 
The immobile wind Pacific 

The journey ThP Three poems 


26. Aere caliginoso. Poetry 65:61-62 November 1944. 

27. Alba for Hecate. BH. 

28. Rocking Horse 2,no.4:1-3 Summer 1935. Poems, CP. 
29. Alone (I, one who never speaks). Poems, CP. 

30. Alone saw day’s shadow strike) MS. 

Anacreontic. New Republic 66:176 April 1931. BD, Poems, CP. 
The ancestors. New Republic 66:327 May 1931. BD. 

The anniversary. BD, Poems, CP. 

Apocalyptic harvest. Broom 3:259 November 1922. 

35. Apollo and Daphne. Gyroscope August 1929. Proof, Poems, CP. 
April. BH, Poems, CP. 

37. The aspen’s song. MS, Poems, CP. 

evening. MS. 

the San Francisco airport. Hudson Review 8:57 Spring 1955. 
40. the site the Murphy cabin. Poetry 65:62 November 1944. 
41. Awaiting snow. MS. 

42. Awakening. MS. 

43. Ballad. Poetry 20:143 December 1920. 

44. Ballad men. Poetry 17:145 December 1920. 

45. The bare hills. BH. 

46. The barnyard. Dial 82:31 January 1927. BH, CP. 


& 


47. 
48. 


The bed. Larus 1,nos.5-7:39 April/June 1928. 


Before disaster. New Republic 76:155 September 20, 1933. BD, Poems, 
GW, CP. 


American Caravan 1:474-75 1927. 
Bison. Transition no.9:131 December 1927. Proof. French translation 


Jolas, Anthologie nouvelle poésie 2.éd. 
Paris, Kra p.255. 


The bitter moon. American Caravan 1:483-84 1927. Proof. 
Blue mountain. MS. 


the road the air-base. (under title “By the road the Sunnyvale 


Poems, GW, CP. 


54. The California oaks. Southern Review 1:846-47 Spring 1936. Poems, CP. 
Sandburg. Youth 1,no.3:60 February 1919. 

The castle thorns. Gyroscope August 1929. Proof, Poems, CP. 
The chapel. 

Chicago spring. Poetry 20:319 September 1922. 

Chiron. Contact October 1932. BD, Poems, GW, CP. 

Chrysanthemums. Transition no.7:118 October 1927. 

Coal: beginning and end. American Caravan 1:473 1927. 

The cold. Guardian 2:424 October 1925 (under title “The cold 


BH, Poems, CP. 


The cold room. BH, Poems, CP. 

Communion. Proof. 

Complaint. BH. 

Concerning Blake. Poetry 14:303-4 September 1919. 
Cool nights. MS. 


The countryless: refugees science see The invaders. 


The cremation. Poems, GW, CP. 

The critiad; poetical survey recent criticism. 

The crystal sun. Dial 75:363-64 October 1923. BH. 

Danse macabre (Two old-fashioned songs. I). Hudson 


Winter 1957/58. 


Dark spring. This Quarter 1,no.1:27 Spring 1925. BH. 
The dead, electric light unshaded. (under title “The dead: Mazda 


Poems, 


Death goes before me. Poetry 17:147 December 1920. 

December eclogue. Procession 1,no.2:31 February 1932. 

The dedication. BD. 

Dedication for book criticism. BD, Poems, GW, CP. 

dedication postscript. Poems, CP. 

The deep. American Caravan 1:484 1927 (under title “The deep: 


service for all the Proof. 


MS. 

Defense empire. Poetry 65:59-60 November 1944. CP. 

Demigod. Transition no. 7:117 October 1927. 

Desert. MS. 

Digue dondaine, digue dondon. This Quarter 1,no.1:24 Spring 1925. BH. 
Dream vision (Two old-fashioned songs. II). Hudson Review 10:540-41 


Winter 1957/58. 


The dry year. Poetry 22:86 May 1923. 
elegy (for the U.S.N. Dirigible, Macon). Modern 


January 1941. Poems, GW, CP. 


Elegy young airedale bitch lost some years since the 


BD, Poems, GW, CP. 


The empty hills. Gyroscope November 1929. Proof, Poems, CP. 
MS. 


Epilogue: for Howard Baker see For Howard Baker. 


epitaph for the American dead. Poetry 65:60 November 1944. 
Eternity. Dial 74:255 March 1923. BH. 


Exodus. BH. 


The fable Gyroscope August 1929. Proof, Poems, CP. 
The fall leaves. Hound and Horn 3:315 April/June 1930. Proof, 


Poems, CP. 


The far voice. Poetry 17:142 December 1920. 
Fields. MS. 


Fire sequence. (Collective title for poems appearing American 


Caravan 1:473-84 1927. Contents: Coal: beginning and end; 
Liberation; Return spring; Bill; The vanquished; The 
victor; miner; Vacant lot; Tragic love; 10. the crucified; 
11. sun!; 12. Incandescent earth; 13. Orange tree; 14. November; 
15. Genesis; 16. The bitter moon; 17. The deep: service for all the 
dead.) 


Flesh flowers. BH. 
For Howard Baker. Gyroscope February 1930 (under title “Epi- 


logue: for Howard Proof (under earlier title) Poems, CP. 


For father’s grave. BD, Poems, CP. 
For the opening the William Dinsmore Briggs room. New Mexico 


Quarterly 12:339 August 1942. GW, CP. 


The fragile season. Poetry 20:322 September 1922. BH, Poems. 
fragment. CP, ThP. 


Fragrant bones. Milwaukee Arts Monthly October 1922. 
Full moon. BH. 


Genesis (The door became species mystery). BH. 

Genesis (Locked drab and sudden). American Caravan 1:482-83 1927. 

The goatherds. Proof, Poems, CP. 

God roads. MS, Poems, CP. 

The grave. Poems, CP. 

The grosbeaks. BH. 

eyes. Poetry 17:142 December 1920. IW. 

Heracles. Lion and the Unicorn October/November 1934; 


Rocking Horse 2,no.4:1-3 Summer 1935. (Author’s note Rocking 
Horse reads part: was printed some months ago an- 
other magazine, but mangled beyond recognition. This the correct 
version.”) TP, Poems, GW, CP. 


High valleys. MS. 
Hill burial. Milwaukee Arts Monthly 1,no.2:21 October 1922. BH. 
The hunter. MS. 
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Hymn dispel hatred midnight. Hound and Horn April/June 


1930. Proof, Poems, CP. 
paved sky see The lie. 


Idaho. Pagany 1,no.1:80-81 Winter 1930. 

The immobile wind. Poetry 17:144 December 1920. 

The impalpable void. BH, Poems. 

praise California wines. Poetry 51:321-22 March 1938. Poems, CP. 
Incandescent earth. American Caravan 1:480-81 1927. 

Inscription for graveyard. Proof, Poems, CP. 

The invaders. Gyroscope May 1929 (under title country- 


less: refugees from Proof (under earlier title) Poems, CP. 


John Day, frontiersman. New Republic 80:360 November 1934. TP, 


Poems, GW, CP. 


John Sutter. New Republic 84:67 August 28, 1935. TP, Poems, GW, CP. 
Jose’s country. BH, Poems, CP. 

The journey. Pagany Autumn 1931. Poems, CP. 

July. Forge 2,no.1:17 September 1924. 

lady. MS. 

Lament, beside acequia, for the wife Awa-tsireh. Poetry 


September 1922. 


The lamplight. BH. 

The last visit. Miscellany 1,no.1:10 March 1930. Proof, Poems, CP. 

Late winter. Poetry 20:318 September 1922. 

leave-taking. Poems, CP. 

Liberation. American Caravan 1:473-74 1927. 

The lie. (under title paved sky”) Poems, CP. 

The little deity alone the desert. Poetry 20:318 September 1922. 

Little rabbit. Poetry 14:304-05 September 1919. 

The longe nightes when every creature. Transition no.4:142 July 1927. 


Proof. 


Love song. BH. 
Man, betrothed death, regards eternity aging. This Quarter 1,no.1:25 


Spring 1925 (under title “Man regards eternity 


Man desert. MS. 


The manzanita. New York Times June 1938, p.20. Poems, GW, CP. 
March dusk. BH. 


The marriage. Smoke June 1931 (unpaged). Poems, GW, CP. 
May. MS. 


Midas. New Republic 72:254 October 19, 1932. BD, Poems, GW, CP. 
Midnight wind. BH. 


miner. American Caravan. 1:477 1927. 
Monodies. (Collective title for six poems appearing Poetry 14:301-05 


September 1919. Contents: Concerning Blake; Little rabbit; Monte- 
zuma; The old weep gently; the mesa; Wild horses.) 


Montezuma. Poetry 14:301 September 1919. 
The moonlight. Secession no.7:15 Winter 1924. BH, Poems. 
Moonlight alert. Poetry 65:61 November 1944. CP. 

Moonrise (The branches, jointed, pointing). BH. 
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Moonrise (The slow moon draws). Gyroscope February 1930. 

Proof, Poems, CP. 

The moralists. Gyroscope August 1929. Proof, Poems, CP. 

The morning. IW. 

Much little. Poems, GW, CP. 

The muezzin. BH. 

The mule corral. Milwaukee Arts Monthly 1,no.2:21 October 1922. 

memory. JW. 

Myself. MS. 

Nights battle. Poetry 69:140 December 1946. CP. 

being. MS. 

Nocturne. Larus 1,no.3:21 May 1927. BH, Poems, CP. 

Noon. Poems, CP. 

November. American Caravan 1:482 1927. Proof. 

sun! American Caravan 1:480 1927. 

October. Voices 3:142 September/October 1924 (under title “October 

night”). BH. 

October nocturne. Poeiry 51:320 March 1938 (under title nocturne 

for October Poems, GW, CP. 

ode the despoilers learning American university. Poetry 
71:12-13 October 1947. CP. 

Old spring. Poetry 20:320 September 1922. 

The old weep gently. Poetry 14:304 September 1919. 

July/September 1931. Poems, CP. 

rereading passage from John Muir. TP, Poems, GW, CP. 

teaching the young. Magazine 1,no.3:76 February 1934. BD, GW, CP. 

the death Senator Thomas Walsh. New Republic 74:185 March 

29, 1933. BD, Poems, CP. 

the mesa. Poetry 14:302 September 1919. 

the portrait scholar the Italian Renaissance. Poetry 
March 1938. Poems, GW, CP. 

One ran before see Song could tell). 

Orange tree. American Caravan 1:481 1927. Proof. 

Orpheus. BD, Poems, GW, CP. 

The passing night. BH. 

petition. BD, Poems. 

Phasellus ille. BD, Poems, CP. 

post-card the social muse who was invoked more formally various 

Marxians and others the pages the New Republic during the 

winter 1932-3. New Republic 73:348 February 1933 (under title 

post-card the social muse”). BD, Poems, CP. 

Prayer beside lamp. Dial 80:234 March 1926. BH. 

prayer for son. Poems, GW, CP. 

The precincts February. Dial 75:72 July 1923. BH, Poems, CP. 

The precision. Transition no.10:108 January 1928. 

The priesthood. Poetry 17:146 December 1920. 

Primavera. 1924 no.3:75 1924. 


The prince. Magazine 1,no.1:17 December 1933. BD, Poems, CP. 
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The proof. Gyroscope May 1929. Proof. 
Quod tegit omnia. This Quarter 1,no.1:26 Spring 1925. BH, Poems, CP. 
The realization. American Caravan 2:118 1928 (under title 


232. 


Proof (under the earlier title) Poems, CP. 


The red month. Proof. 

Remembered spring. Proof. 

requiem for the memory bees. Poetry 20:318-19 September 1922. 

The resurrection. Secession no.7:20 Winter 1924. BH. 

The return. Forge 1,no.4:7 August 1924. 

Return spring. American Caravan 1:474 1927. 

The rows cold trees. 1924 no.3:74 1924. BH, CP. 

Satyric complaint. Transition no.7:115-16 October 1927. Proof. 

The schoolmaster alone. Forge 1.no.4:7 August 1924. 

The schoolmaster and the queres the mines. Poetry 22:84-85 May 1923. 
The schoolmaster spring. Poetry 22:84 May 1923. 

The schoolmaster writes poet. Poetry 22:86-87 May 1923. 

See Los Angeles first. no.9:130 December 1927. Proof. 

September. MS. 

Shadows. Roon 2,no.1:5 Midsummer 1930. Proof. 

The shadow’s song. Poems, CP. 

The silent days. Poetry 20:320-21 September 1922. 

Simplex munditiis. Dial 86:204 March 1929. Proof. 

Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight. New Republic 91:98 (with explanatory 


note, p.104) June 1937. Poems, GW, CP. 


Slag. Youth 1,no.3:59 February 1919. 

Sleep (Like winds eyelids close). MS. 

Sleep living pine, still). BH, Poems, CP. 

The slow Pacific swell. Procession 1,no.1:13-14 Summer 1931. Poems, CP. 
Snapshots. Proof. 

Snow-ghost. Pagany 1,no.3:71 Summer 1930. Proof. 

Socrates. April 1935. (Author’s note Rocking 


Horse 2,no.4:1 Summer 1935 reads part: “From the first line the 
last stanza Socrates, misprinted Avenue, the word should 
stricken.”) Poems, CP. 


The solitude glass. Poetry 25:186 January 1925. 
Song could tell). (under title “One ran Poems, CP. 
Song (Now the precise, remote, and). BH. 


song (These walls are brown and faded). Poetry 69:140-41 December 


1946. 


Song (Where walk out). BH, Joems, CP. 
Song (Why should stop). MS. 


Song for boy who herds goats see sung small boy who 
herds goats. 


song passing. ThP, CP. 
song Advent. Poems, CP. (See note under songs Advent,” 


Item 274.) 


Song the trees. Dial 84:504 June 1928. Proof, Poems, CP. 
Sonnet (Death. Nothing simpler) see The realization. 
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Sonnet (The fact that offers neither cause nor gain). American Caravan 
2:118 1928. Proof. 

Sonnet (The table softly flames with flowers and Proof. 

(This God-envenomed loneliness, the stain). 
August 1929. 

Sonnet (Treading infinity, alone go—) Gyroscope August 1929. 

Sonnet the moon. Contact October 1932. BD, GW, Poems, 
CP. 

Spring. MS. 

Spring rain. MS. 

spring serpent. New Republic 88:20 August 12, 1936. Poems, GW, CP. 

Static autumn. Poetry 22:87 May 1923. 

Still morning. MS. 

The still small voice. Gyroscope February 1930. Proof. 

The stone mountain. Milwaukee Arts Monthly 1,no.2:22 October 1922. 

The streets. 1924 no.3:76 1924. BH. 

Strength out sweetness. Pagany 1,no.2:75 Spring 1930. Proof. 

summer commentary. Poetry 51:320-21 March 1938. Poems, GW, CP. 

Summer noon: 1941. GW, CP. 

Sunrise. MS. 

tentative draft academic eclogue. New Mexico Quarterly 12:206-07 
May 1942. 

testament. New Mexico Quarterly 12:205-06 May 1942 (under title 
testament one now child”). GW, CP. 

Tewa spring. Secession no.7:15 Winter 1924. BH. 

Theseus: trilogy. (In three parts: The wrath Artemis; II. Theseus 
and Ariadne; III. The old age Theseus.) Hound and Horn 6:635-39 
July/September 1933. TP, Poems, CP. 

Time and the garden. Poems, GW, CP. 

distinguished scholar conducting his seminar see William Dins- 
more Briggs conducting his seminar. 

military rifle. GW, CP. 

woman her defense her brother unjustly convicted murder. 
Poems, CP. 

young writer. Magazine 1,no.3:76 February 1934. BD, Poems, CP. 

sung small boy who herds goats. Poetry 17:144-45 December 
1920 (under title “Song for small boy who herds (under 
the earlier Poems, CP. 

David Lamson. Modern Verse 1,no.1:5-6 January 1941 (under title 

“To David Lamson awaiting retrial, the jail San Poems, 

GW, CP. 

Edwin McKenzie. Modern Verse 1,no.1:4-5 January 1941 (under 

title “To Edwin McKenzie his defense David 

Poems, GW, CP. 

Emily Dickinson. Gyroscope May 1929. Proof, Poems, CP. 

Hawthorne Concord hundred years ago: from the San Francisco 

Peninsula. New Mexico Quarterly 14:214 Summer 1944. 

Herman Melville 1951. no.1:21 1953. CP. 
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infant daughter. New Republic 72:224 October 12, 1932, (In two 


parts; only part appears the New Republic) BD, Poems, GW, CP. 


the crucified. American Caravan 1:479 1927. 
.To the Holy Spirit. Poetry December 1946. ThP, CP. Also 


separately published; see Item 10. 


the moon. 1953. CP. 
the painter Polelonema. Pagany 1,no.1:81 Winter 1930. Proof. 
William Dinsmore Briggs conducting his seminar. Gyroscope 


May 1929. Poems (under title “To distinguished scholar conducting 
his seminar”) Proof, CP. 


Tragic love. American Caravan 1:478-79 1927. 
Triumph. Transition no.7:119 October 1927. 
Two dramatic interludes for puppets (I. Autumn roadside; II. The pines 


are shadows). IW. 
Two old-fashioned song see Danse macabre; Dream vision. 


Two songs Advent. Poetry 17:142 December 1920. IW. French trans- 


lation Jolas, Eugéne. Anthologie nouvelle poésie américaine. 
Paris Kra p.254. (The poem two parts; only part 
reprinted Poems and under title song Advent.”) 


Under rain. BH. 

The upper meadows. Poetry 25:187 January 1925. BH, Poems, CP. 
Vacant lot. American Caravan 1:477-78 1927. 

The vanquished. American Caravan 1:475-76 1927. 

The victor. American Caravan 1:476-77 1927. 

The vigil (These were moments saved from sleep). BH. 

The vigil (To grind out bread facing God) Proof. 

vision. Poems, CP. 

The walker (In dream, feet are still). MS. 

The walker leaf Poetry 17:143 December 1920. 

The werwolf. BD, Poems. 

Where sight goes. Poetry 17:146-47 December 1920. 

White song. Youth 1,no.3:59-60 February 1919. 

white spiritual. Nation 185:225 October 1957. 

Wild horses. Poetry 14:301-02 September 1919. 

Wild sunflower. Pagany 1,no.1:80 Winter 1930. Proof. 

Winter echo. MS. 

winter evening. New Mexico Quarterly 12:205 May 1942. GW, CP. 
The wizard. IW. 


Poetry Translations 


Cantabria (from the 19th century Spanish Antonio Trueba). 


Poems CP. 


Cossante (from the 13th century Galician Pero Poetry 29:302 


March 1927 (under title “Song the girl who tore her dress the 
spring”). Poems (under the earlier CP. 


Death’s warnings (from the 17th century Spanish Francisco Quevedo 
Villegas) Poems, CP. 
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Green (from the 19th century French Paul Verlaine). Roon 
Twelfth Night 1930. Poems, CP. 

The lady’s farewell (from the 13th century Galician Nufio Fernandez 
Torneol). Gyroscope November 1929. Poems, CP. 

Marine (from the 19th century French Arthur Rimbaud). Poems, CP. 

Old ballad (from the Spanish). Poetry 29:303 March 1927. 

Poem (from the 16th century Spanish Saint Theresa). Poems, CP. 

Poem autumn (from the French Charles Baudelaire). Hesperian 
Winter 1930, unpaged. 

Reflections (from the 17th century French Madame des 
Poems, CP. 

Rome (from the 16th century French Joachim Hesperian 
Winter 1930, unpaged. 

sigh (from the 19th century French Stéphane Mallarmé). Forge 
2,no.2:9 October 1924. Poems, CP. 

The skeleton laborer (from the 19th century French Charles Baudelaire) 
Gyroscope August 1929. Poems, CP. 

Song the girl who tore her dress the spring see Cossante. 

Sonnet (from the 16th century French Pierre Ronsard) Poems. 
Threnody for Stéphane Mallarmé (from the 19th century French 
Francis Vielé-Griffin). Hesperian Winter 1930, unpaged. 
The toad (from the French Tristan Corbiére). Hesperian 

Winter 1930, unpaged. 


Essays, Reviews, and Miscellaneous Writings 


Agnes Lee. Poetry 54:335-38 September 1939. 
brief survey the work Agnes Lee Freer. 

The audible reading poetry. Hudson Review 4:433-47 Autumn 

The brink darkness. Hound and Horn July/September 1932. 
Reprinted Swallow, Alan, editor. Anchor the sea; anthology 
psychological fiction. New York, Swallow press and Wm. Morrow and 
company, 1947. p.137-53. 

Carlos Williams’ new book. Poetry 20:216-20 June 1922. 
Review William Carlos Williams’ Sour Grapes. 

cool master. Poetry 19:278-88 February 1922. 
Review Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Collected Poems. 

Correspondence [in reply Delmore review Primitivism and 
Southern Review 3:829-30 Spring 1938. (See Item 413) 

The critical method Weiss. Quarterly Review Literature 2:133-41 
[Winter] 1945. (See Item 421) 

discovery. Hudson Review 3:453-58 Autumn 1950. 
Review Frederick Tuckerman’s The Cricket. 

Stanford] Winslow, Ann, editor. Trial balances. New York, 
Macmillan, 1935. p.117-18. 

Edgar Allan Poe: crisis the history American obscurantism. American 
Literature 8:379-401 January 1937. 

Edmund Wilson poet. Hound and Horn January/March 1930. 
Review Edmund Wilson’s Poets, Farewell. 


The experimental school American poetry; analytical survey its 


structural methods, exclusive meter. Schorer, Mark, editor. 
Criticism; the foundations modern literary judgment. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace [1948] p.288-309. (reprinted from Primitivism and 
Decadence Defense Reason.) 


The extension and reintegration the human spirit through the poetry 


mainly French and American since Poe and Baudelaire. American 
Caravan 3:361-404 1929. 


Foster Damon’s second book. Poetry 35:340-42 March 1930. 


Review Foster Damon’s Tilted Moons. 


Fugitives. Poetry 32:102-07 May 1928. 


Review Fugitives: Anthology Verse. 


Hart Crane’s poems. Poetry 30:47-51 April 1927. 


Review Hart Crane’s White Buildings. 


Henry James and the relation morals manners. American Review 


9:482-503 October 1937. (Although note p.503 indicates con- 
cluded,” the American Review ceased publication with the October 
1937 issue.) 


Holiday and day wrath. Poetry 26:39-44 April 1925. 


Review Marianne Moore’s Observations. 


Plato’s garden. New Mexico Quarterly 11:110-11 February 1941. 


Review Lincoln Fitzell’s Plato’s Garden: Poems 1928-1939. 


The Indian English. Transition no.11:117-25 February 1928. 


Review The Path the Rainbow: Anthology Songs and 
Chants from the Indians North America, edited George 
Cronyn, and American Indian Love Lyrics and Other Verse, selected 
Nellie Barnes. 


Jones Very: New England mystic. American Review 7:159-78 May 1936. 
Major fiction. Hound and Horn 4:303-05 January/March 1931. 


Review Katherine Anne Porter’s Flowering Judas. 


Maule’s curse. American Review 9:339-61 September 1937. 
Merrill Moore’s poems. Poetry 36:104-06 May 1930. 


Review Merrill Moore’s The Noise That Time Makes. 


Mina Loy. Dial 80:496-99 June 1926. 
Mr. Winters’ metrics. Saturday Review Literature 7:188 October 


1930. Letter the Editor reply Benét’s review The 
(See Item 425) 


More Santa Clara justice. New Republic 80:239-41 October 10, 1934. 


Concerns the David Lamson case. 


Notes. Modern Review 2,no.3:86-88 July 1924. 


Miscellaneous reflections art 


Notes contemporary criticism. Gyroscope November 1929. 
The objectivists. Hound and Horn 6:158-60 October/December 1932. 


Review Anthology, edited Louis Zukosky. 


the possibility co-operative history American literature. 


American Literature 12:297-305 November 1940. 


Open letter the editors This Quarter. This Quarter 
Spring 1927. 
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Letter from Santa Fe, N.M., dated August 1926, concerning fiesta 
Santa Fe. 

The Oxford book sixteenth century verse. Hound and Horn 6:718-20 
July/September 1933. 

Review The Oxford Book Sixteenth Century Verse. 

The poems Theodore Roethke. Kenyon Review 3:514-16 Autumn 194]. 
Review Theodore Roethke’s Open House. 

The poet and the university: reply. Poetry 75:170-78 December 1949. 
Reply Hayden Carruth’s article. 

Poetry, morality, and criticism. Grattan, Clinton Hartley, editor. 
The critique humanism; New York, Brewer and 
Warren, 

The poetry Edgar Bowers. Sewanee Review 64:657-62 Autumn 1956. 
Review Edgar Bowers’ The Form Loss. 

Poetry feeling. Kenyon Review 1:104-07 Winter 1939. 

Review William Carlos Williams’ The Complete Collected Poems. 

The poetry Gerard Manley Hopkins. Hudson Review 1:455-76 Winter 
1949; 2:61-93 Spring 1949. 

The poetry Louise Bogan. New Republic 60:247-48 October 16, 1929. 
Review Louise Bogan’s Dark Summer. 

Poets and others. Hound and Horn 5:675-86 July /September 1932. 
Review Allen Tate’s Poems, 1928-31; Owen’s Poems; Alan 
Porter’s The Signature Pain; MacKnight Black’s Thrust the Sky; 
Kathleen Young’s The Dark Land; Robinson Jeffers’ Thurso’s 
Landing; Selden Rodman’s Mortal Triumph; Althea Bass’ Now that the 
Hawthorne Blossoms; and George Dillon’s The Flowering Stone. 

prejudiced opinion. Poetry 23:218-20 January 1924. 

Review Pearl Andelson’s Fringe. 

Preliminary problems. Glicksberg, Charles Irving, editor. American 
literary criticism, 1900-1950. New York, Hendricks House [1952] 
46; and Stallman, Robert Wooster, editor. Critiques and essays 
criticism, 1920-1948. New York, Ronald [1949] p.201-09. (Reprinted 
from The Anatomy Nonsense Defense Reason) 

Primitivism and decadence. West, Ray Benedict, editor. Essays 
modern literary criticism. New York, Rinehart [1952] p.217-27. (Excerpt 
from Defense Reason) 


Problems for the modern critic literature. Hudson Review 9:325-86 


Autumn 1956. 


The progress Hart Crane. Poetry 36:153-65 June 1930. 


Review Hart Crane’s The Bridge. 


protest. American Scholar 19:227-30 April 1950. 


Concerns “The New Criticism and the Democratic 
Robert Gorham Davis. The latter’s rebuttal follows p.280-31 the 
April 1950 issue. Further remarks Winters appear the Summer 
1950 issue, p.380, 382. 


Recent verse. Hound and Horn 3:454-61 April/June 1930. 


Review Conrad Aiken’s Selected Poems; Ellsworth Larsson’s 
City, Cities!; and Leonie Adams’ High Falcon. 
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Religious and social ideas the didactic works Robinson. 


Arizona Quarterly 1:70-85 Spring 1945. 


[Reply Thomas Howells’ article “Yvor Winters, anatomist 


Poetry 63:291-94 February 1944. (See Item 397) 


Robert Bridges and Elizabeth Daryush. American Review 8:353-67 Janu- 


ary 1937. 


Robert Frost: or, the spiritual drifter poet. Sewanee Review 56:564-96 


Autumn 1948. Reprinted Zabel, Morton Dauwen, editor. Literary 
opinion America. Rev. ed. New York, Harper 


Robinson Jeffers. Poetry 35:279-86 February 1930. Reprinted Zabel, 


Morton Dauwen, editor. Literary opinion America. New York, 
Harper, 1937. p.245-50. 
Review Robinson Jeffers’ Dear Judas. 


The 16th century lyric England. Poetry 320-35; 54:35-51 


February-April 1939. 


Streets the moon. Poetry 29:278-81 February 1927. 


Review Archibald MacLeish’s the Moon. 


The symbolist influence. Hound and Horn 4:607-18 July/September 1931. 


Review René Taupin’s L’influence symbolisme frangais sur 
poésie 


Eliot: the illusion reaction. Kenyon Review 3:7-30, 221-39 Winter 


1941. Reprinted Unger, Leonard, editor. Eliot: 
selected critique. New York, Rinehart [1948] p.75-113. 


Sturge Moore. Hound and Horn 6:534-45 April/June 1933. 


Review Sturge Moore’s Poems. 


Three poets. Hudson Review 1:402-06 Autumn 1948. 


Review Randall Jarrell’s Losses; John Berryman’s The Dispossessed; 
and Cunningham’s The Judge Fury. 


Traditional mastery. Hound and Horn 5:321-28 January 1932. Reprinted 


Zabel, Morton Dauwen, editor. Literary opinion America. New 
York, Harper, 1937. p.237-45. 
Review The Shorter Poems Robert Bridges. 

Under the tree. 22:45-48 May 1923. 
Review Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ Under the Tree. 

woman with hammer. Poetry 20:93-95 April 1922. 
Review Anna Wickham’s The Contemplative Quarry and The Man 
With Hammer. 


WORKS ABOUT YVOR WINTERS 
Books and Periodical Articles 


Andelson, Pearl. “One poet speaks for himself,” Poetry 20:342-44 September 


1922. 
Concerns The Magpie’s Shadow. 


Baker, Howard. “Yvor Winters’ stoicism,” New Republic 70:331-32 May 


1922. 
Concerns The Journey and The Proof. 


$74. 


$75. 


376. 


Barrett, William. “Temptations St. Kenyon Review 9:532-51 
Autumn 1947. 

Concerns Defense Reason. 

Blackmur, Richard Note Yvor Winters,” Poetry 57:144-52 No- 
vember 1940. Reprinted his The expense greatness. New York, 
Arrow editions, 

Bogan, Louise. “Yvor Winters,” New Yorker 20:57-58 July 22, 1944. 
Reprinted her Selected criticism: prose, poetry. New York, Noonday 
press, 1955. p.269-71. 

Collins, Seward. “Citicism America,” Bookman October 
1930. 

Concerns “Poetry, morality, and criticism” The Critique Human- 
ism. See item 345. 


Crane, Hart. Letters, 1916-1932; edited Brom Weber. New York, Herm- 


itage House [1952] passim. 


Cunningham, James Vincent. ‘Gyroscope’ group,” Bookman (N.Y.) 


75:703-08 November 1932. 


“Obscurity and dust,” Poetry 40:163-65 June 1932. 


Concerns The Journey. 


Daniel, Robert. “The discontent our Winters,” Sewanee Review 51:602- 


Autumn 1943. 
Concerns The Anatomy Nonsense. 


Donahue, Charles. “Philosophy vs. 


February 10, 1939. 
Concerns Maule’s Curse. 


Drummond, Donald “Yvor Winters: reason and moral judgment,” 


Arizona Quarterly 5:5-19 Spring 1949. 


Eastman, Max. The literary mind; its place age science. New York 


and London, Scribner’s, 1931. p.111, 114-15. 


Fitzell, Lincoln. “The sword and the dragon,” South Atlantic Quarterly 


April 1951. 


letter,” Sewanee Review 55:530-35 Summer 1947. 
Fitzgerald, Robert. “Against the grain,” Poetry 50:173-77 June 1937. 


Concerns Primitivism and Decadence. 


Flint, Frank Cudworth. critique poetry,” Virginia 


Quarterly Review 13:453-57 Summer 1937. 
Concerns Primitivism and Decadence. 


Foerster, Norman, and others. Literary scholarship; its aims and methods. 


Chapel Hill, University North Carolina press, 1941. p.164-65. 


Fowler, Helen. “The Eliot Yvor Winters,” Approach no.10:2-8 1954. 
Freer, Agnes Lee. poet philosopher,” Poetry 32:41-47 April 1928. 


Concerns The Bare Hills. 


Glicksberg, Charles Irving. “Yvor Winters his American 


literary criticism, 1900-1950. New York, Hendricks House [1951] p.533-36. 


Gregory, Horace. “Of vitality, regionalism, and satire recent American 


poetry,” Sewanee Review 52:572-93 Autumn 1944. 
Concerns Twelve Poets the Pacific and The Giant Weapon. 


403. 


404. 


406. 


408 


409 


410 
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Honig, Edwin. “The mind’s immortal, but the man dead,” Poetry 


65:43-47 October 1944. 
Concerns The Giant Weapon. 


Horton, Philip. “The California classicism,” Poetry 51:48-52 October 1937. 


Concerns Twelve Poets the Pacific. 


Hart Crane; the life American poet. New York, 
Norton and company passim. 
397. Howells, Thomas. “Yvor Winters, anatomist nonsense,” Poetry 63:86-96 


398. 


401. 


402. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


November 1943. Winters’ reply (Item with rejoinder Howells 
Poetry 63:291-94 February 1944. 

Humphries, Rolfe. “Foreword, with poems,” 45:288-91 February 
1935. 

Concerns Before Disaster. 

Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “Yvor Winters and evaluation criticism,” his 
Armed vision; study the methods modern literary criticism. 
New York, Alfred Knopf, 1948. p.49-72. 

Jordan, Elijah. Essays criticism. Chicago, University Chicago press, 
1952. passim. 

Kunitz, Stanley Jasspon, editor. Twentieth century authors, biographical 
dictionary modern literature. New York, The Wilson Co., 1942. 
First supplement, 1955. p.1099-1100. 

Linger, Sarah McCordic. Winters and John Crowe Ransom: study 
critical controversy. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Ohio State Univer- 
ity, Abstract Ohio State University, Abstracts masters’ theses, 
no.55:159-60, 1948. 

McKean, Angus Keith Ferguson. Ethical judgments the criticism 
Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and Yvor Winters. Ph.D. dissertation, 
University Michigan, 1949. Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1949. 
(Publication no.1518) Abstract Microfilm Abstracts 
1950. 

Winters and the neo-humanists,” University 
Kansas City Review 22:131-33 Winter 1955. 

McWilliams, Carey. writers California,” Bookman 72:352- 
December 1930. 

Matthiessen, Francis Otto. American poets, 1944,” Kenyon Review 
6:683-96 Autumn 1944 (under title “American poetry 
Reprinted his Responsibilities the critic; essays and 
New York, Oxford University press, 1952. p.116-28. 

Concerns The Giant Weapon. 


Millett, Fred Benjamin. Contemporary American authors; critical survey 
and 219 bio-bibliographies. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

Mizener, Arthur. “Three critics,” Sewanee Review 52:597-604 Autumn 1944. 
Concerns The Anatomy Nonsense. 

Monroe, Harriet. “Youth and the desert,” Poetry 18:339-43 September 1921. 
Concerns The Immobile Wind. 

Pritchard, John Paul. “New criticism: Yvor Winters,” his Criticism 
America. Norman, University Oklahoma press [1956] p.261-65. 


== 


411. Ransom, John Crowe. “Yvor Winters: the logical critic,” his The new 
criticism. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions 
abridgement this essay appears Southern 
Winter 1941. 

412. Schwartz, Delmore. literary provincial,” Partisan Review 
Winter 1946. 
Concerns The Anatomy Nonsense. 

413, “Primitivism and decadence,” Southern Review 3:597-614 
Winter 1938. Subsequent “Correspondence” Winters and Schwartz 
appears Southern Review 3:829-31 Spring 1938. 

414. Stoval, Floyd, editor. The development American literary criticism. 
Chapel Hill, University North Carolina press, 1955. passim. 

415. Swallow, Alan. “An examination modern critics: Yvor Winters,” 
Rocky Mountain Review 9:31-37 Fall 1944. 

416. “The sage Palo Alto,” Rocky Mountain Review 4,no.3/4: 

1-3 Spring/Summer 1940. 

March 1951. 

417. Tate, Allen. “Clarity, elegance, and power,” New 
March 1953. 
Concerns Winters’ Collected Poems. 

418. U.S. Library Congress. General Reference and Bibliography Division. 
Sixty American poets, 1896-1944. Selected, with preface and critical 
notes, Allen Tate. Washington, 1954. p.146-48. 

419. Van Deusen, Marshall. defense Yvor Winters,” Thought 32:409-36 
Autumn 1957. 

420. Weber, Brom. “Allen Tate, Yvor Winters, and Hart Crane,” Poetry 
92:332-35 August 1958. 

421. Weiss, “The nonsense Winters’ Quarterly Review 
Literature 1:212-34; 300-18 Spring, Summer 1944. 
For Winters’ reply see Item 316. 

422. West, Ray Benedict. language criticism,” Rocky Mountain Review 
8,no.1:12-13,15 Fall 1943. 

423. Zabel, Morton Dauwen. “The poetry ideas,” Poetry 37:225-30 January 

1931. 

Concerns The Proof. 


Reviews 


424. The bare hills (1927) 
Bookman (N.Y.) 67:441-43 June 1928. (Babette Deutsch) 
Poetry 32:41-47 April 1928. (Agnes Lee Freer) 
425. The Proof (1930) 
Bookman October 1930. (William Troy) 
Nation 131:679 December 17, 1930. (E. Walton) 
New York Evening Post December. 20, 1930, p.4d. (M. Schappes) 
New York Herald Tribune Books September 1930, p.14 (Horace 
Gregory) 


428. 


429 


430 


427. 


ical 


race 


New York Times Book Review December 14, 1930, p.22 (Percy 
Hutchison) 

Poetry January 1931. (Morton Zabel) 

Saturday Review Literature September 1930. (William 
Rose Benét) For Winters’ letter the editor response this 
review see item no. 335. 


426. Before disaster (1934) 


Poetry 45:288-91 February 1935. (Rolfe 


427. Primitivism and decadence (1937) 


Modern Language Review 32:627 October 1937. (Elizabeth Drew) 
Nation 144:216 February 20, 1937. (William Troy) 

New Republic 91:284-85 July 14, 1937. (Richard Blackmur) 
New York Herald Tribune Books April 1937, p.24 (Albert Guerard, 


New York Times Book Review May 1987, p.28 (E. Walton) 

Poetry 50:173-77 June 1937. (Robert Fitzgerald) 

Saturday Review Literature 16:18 August 14, 1937. 

Southern Review 3:597-614 Winter 1938. (Delmore Schwartz) 
Reply Winters: 3:829-30 Spring 1938. Comment Schwartz: 
Spring 1938. 

Times Literary Supplement August 1937, p.572. 

Virginia Quarterly Review 13:453-57 Summer 1937. (F. Flint) 


428. Twelve poets the Pacific (1937) 


Boston Transcript July 10, 1937, p.5. (John Holmes) 

Nation 145:76 July 17, 1937. (E. Walton) 

New York Herald Tribune Books August 29, 1937, p.12. (Ruth 
Lechlitner) 

New York Times Book Review August 29, 1937, p.2. (Stanton 
Coblentz) 

Poetry 51:48-52 October 1937. (Philip Horton) 

Reading and Collecting November 1937, p.23. (Samuel Morse) 

Saturday Review Literature 16:19 June 1937. (William Rose 
Benét) 

Southern Review 3:368-91 Autumn 1937. (F. Matthiessen) 

Time 29:67 June 28, 1937. 


429. Maule’s curse (1938) 


American Literature 12:258-60 May 1940. (Harlan Hatcher) 

Boston Transcript November 26, 1938, p.3. (Richard Blackmur) 

Commonweal 29:442 February 10, 1939. (Charles Donahue) 

Kenyon Review 1:211-15 Spring 1939. (Randall Jarrell) 

New England Quarterly 12:558-59 September 1939. (Frederic 
Carpenter) 

New York Times Book Review December 1938, p.36. (William 
Follett) 

Saturday Review Literature 19:20 December 24, 1938. (E. 
Thornbury) 


430. Poems (1940) 


New Mexico Quarterly May 1941. (Alan Swallow) 
Southern Review Summer 1941. (Richard Blackmur) 
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431. The anatomy nonsense (1943) 
Accent 4:185-87 Spring 1944. (Arthur Mizener) 
American Literature 15:432-34 January 1944. (Oscar Cargill) 
Reply Winters and rejoinder Cargill: 16:221-26 November 
Commonweal 38:374 July 30, 1943. (Cuthbert Wright) 
Journal Aesthetics 3,nos.11-12:92-93. (Sidney Zink) 
Kenyon Review 6:282-88 Spring 1944. (Cleanth Brooks) 
Nation 157:332 September 18, 1943. 
New Mexico Quarterly 13:371-72 1943. (Alan Swallow) 
New Republic 109:51-52 July 12, 1943. (George Mayberry) 
New Yorker 19:64 July 1943. 
Partisan Review 12:138-42 Winter 1946. (Delmore Schwartz) 
Sewanee Review 51:602-6 Autumn 1943. (Robert Daniel) 604 
Autumn 1944. (Arthur Mizener) 
South Atlantic Quarterly 43:210-12 April 1944. (Robert 
The giant weapon (1943) 
Accent 4:185-87 Spring 1944. (Arthur Mizener) 
Kenyon Review 6:683-96 Autumn 1944. (F. Matthiessen) 
New York Times Book Review April 23, 1944, p.24. (Rolfe Humphries) 
New Yorker 20:57-58 July 22, 1944. (Louise Bogan) 
Poetry 65:43-47 October 1944. (Edwin Honig) 
Spirit 11:56-57 May 1944. (James Edward Tobin) 
433. Edwin Arlington Robinson (1946) 
American Literature 19:189-91 May 1947. (Louise Dauner) 
Canadian Forum 26:286 March 1947. (Milton Wilson) 
New England Quarterly 20:427-29 September 1947. (Louise Dauner) 
New Mexico Quarterly Review 17:382-83 Autumn 1947. (Robert 
New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review May 11, 1947, p.35. 
New York Times Book Review January 19, 1947. p.7. (John Crowe 
Ransom) 
New Yorker 22:98 February 1947. 
Poetry May 1947. (Winfield Townley Scott) 
San Francisco Chronicle April 13, 1947, p.20. (George Snell) 
Thought 23:729-30 December 1948. (Charles Quirk) 
Time 49:96 January 1947. 
United States Quarterly Book List 3:14 March 1947. 
434. defense reason (1947) 
Canadian Forum 27:94 July 1947. (Malcolm Ross) 
Kenyon Review 9:532-51 Autumn 1947. (William Barrett) 
Nation 164:718-19 June 14, (Richard Blackmur) 
New Mexico Quarterly Autumn 1947. (Robert 
Bunker) 
New York Times Book Review August 24, 1947, p.14. (Randall Jarrell) 
San Francisco Chronicle June 15, 1947, (George Snell) 
435. Poets the Pacific. Second series (1949) 
New York Times Book Review July 10, 1949, p.10. (Richard Eberhart) 


+ 


New Yorker October 15, 1949. 
San Francisco Chronicle September 18, 1949, p.18. (Thomas Ferril) 
Saturday Review Literature 32:31 October 22, 1949. (J. Caldwell) 
Voices 140:43-44 Winter 1950. (John Parker) 

Collected poems (1952) 

Hudson Review 6,no.1:134-36 Spring 1953. (Frederick Morgan) 
Library Journal 78:525 March 15, 1953. (Gerald McDonald) 
Nation February 14, 1953. (Rolfe Humphries) 
New Republic 128:17-18 March 1953. (Allen Tate) 
New York Times Book Review February 15, 1953, p.24. (John Ciardi) 
Poetry 82:151-57 June 1953. (Hayden Carruth) 
Sewanee Review 63:161-68 Winter 1955. (Reed Whittemore) 
Talisman no.3:12-15 Summer 1953. (Alan Stephens) 
United States Quarterly Book Review 9:302 September 1958. 
Voices no.153:47-48 January/April 1954. (Thomas Cole) 
Western Review 18,no.2:167-71 Winter 1954. (Donald Justice) 
Yale Review n.s.42:628 Summer 1953. (David Daiches) 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY ‘NINE: 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 


RICHARD LANDINI 


Ten years ago Nine, quarterly 
poetry and criticism, was intro- 
the English literary scene. 
Peter Russell, its founder, publish- 
er, and editor, and poet, scholar, 
and critic his own right, prob- 
ably best known the United 
States the editor the book 
critical essays, Examination 
Ezra Pound. Eleven issues Nine 
thus far have effectively demon- 
strated the integrity its original 
aims: publish “poetry that shows 
the poet responding living tra- 

try which feeling and think- 
Ing are not divorced either from 
each other from everyday 
concerns”; and publish critical 
writing which, for example, ap- 
proaches poem structural 
and decision—[rather] than auto- 
biography the critic fanciful 
biography the poet, however 
‘brilliant’ ‘interesting’.” 

More than that, Nine has been 
careful avoid from the beginning 
partisan entanglements. has not 
surrendered the temptation ex- 
perienced many contemporary 
literary publications, that be- 
coming the outlet for writing 
has appeared, however, only spo- 
radically. lack adequate fi- 
nancing (an editorial admission) 
all too destructive fire its 
offices, and paucity good, origi- 
nal writing are blamed for its 


irregularity, resulting the dissi- 
pation much its desired im- 
pact England and its remain- 
ing relatively unknown America. 
Mr. Russell now promises that the 
twelfth issue forthcoming and 
that interested parties either 
side the Atlantic can look for- 
ward its regular, quarterly publi- 
cation. 

While contributors have been 
predominantly from England, the 
United States has been well repre- 


sented Allen Tate, Cum- 


mings, Ezra Pound, Marianne 


Moore, and Richard Eberhart. Its 


creative content has been punctu- 
ated diversity among the artists. 
Poems Lewis, Roy Camp- 
bell, and David Gascoyne may 
found single issue (3). Ina 
later issue (5) are found 
essays Robert Graves Joseph 
Campbell’s Hero with Thousand 
Faces, Peter Russell Gavin 
Douglas’s Aeneid, Ian 
Kilvert Thomas Middleton, and 
four unpublished poems Lionel 
Johnson. With the sixth issue, Nine 
adopted significant, new subtitle, 
Magazine Literature and the 
Arts.” now incorporated 
nine muses into its scope. the 
sixth and subsequent issues appear, 


for example, essay achitec- 


tural criticism, Graves essay 
the future Western religion, and 
analysis contemporary opera, 
side side with excellent selections 
poetry, prose fiction, 


rev 
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tin 
iss 
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cism from modern writers. With its 
third issue, Nine began the task 
reviewing important new publica- 
tions. From the beginning much 
space has been given translations 
work from several languages and 
many ages. 

Its critical content interest 
students contemporary litera- 
ture, not because the quantity, 
but because the quality per- 
tinent material contains. point 
fact, the early issues (1-4) 
Nine gave greater promise critic- 
fecundity than the middle issues 
(5-8) bear witness to. The lastest 
issues, however, seem indicate 
trend toward the inclusion 
least one article per issue devoted 
twentieth century writers. 
the whole, critical essays have been 
concerned with general topics: dra- 
ma, American poetry, the literary 
scene Bengal, the nature con- 
temporary criticism. Now and again 
critic has had try individual 
works, but such criticism not 
common Nine. There has been 
good deal and 
only one thoroughgoing critical an- 
alysis individual writer’s work 
(Antony Borrow’s study the nov- 
els Charles Williams) Its literary 
criticism does not suggest espec- 
ial emphasis; neither are the critics, 
all them, universally recognized 
authorities their fields—Allen 
Tate being, course, obvious 
exception. Finally, Nine’s critical 
content has been anything but pro- 
phetic scope. Where applicable, 
the essays have for the most part 
examined, with equal parts 
praise and lamentation, the con- 
temporary literary situation, with- 
out comment the prospect before 
it. 

Articles about twentieth century 
literature Nine have not the 


past been annotated the Twenti- 
eth Century Literature “Current 
Bibligraphy.” The following 
serves guide the critica 
works this publication. Since 
Mr. Russell present advertises 
that most issues are still available, 
the listing can justly termed 
annotations are 
the same form the 
regular bibliography. the future, 
Mr. Nine are 
again visited unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, annotations articles 
current issues Nine will in- 
cluded this journal. 

University Florida 


ANNOTATIONS 


NINE 


AMERICAN POETRY 


Bennett, Joseph, “Some Notes Ameri- 

can Poetry,” Nine, 8:261-4, Spring, 1952. 
[Abbreviated commentaries the poetry 
Wallace Stevens, Cummings, Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, Robert Lowell, 
Richard Wilbur.] “The main hope for 
the future American poetry seems 
lie the striking competence and self- 
tion and younger, products for the most 
part the intense interest creative 
work poetry which has swept the cam- 
puses the American universities the 
past decade.” 


BENGALI LITERATURE 


Bose, Buddhadeva, Situation the 
Writer Bengal Today,” Nine, 3:96- 
100, Spring, 1949-50. 

with desires other than “to please Demos,” 

and pecuniary rewards for intelligent 
literary services have put the Bengali 
literary mind comatose state. Bright 
spot: “Those troubled inescapable 

urge utter the authentic word 

feeling themselves outsiders and intruders, 

almost exiles are carrying kind 
secret, triumphant toil.” 


CAMPBELL, ROY 


Russell, Peter, “The Poetry Roy Camp- 
bell,” Nine, 3:81-6, Spring, 1949-50. 
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“His religious poetry [Campbell Ro- 
man Catholic] comes from the humble 
and dignified acceptance the sovereign- 
ity almightly God and His delegates, 
nature and the sun.” His poetry suggests 
“that his knowledge neither erudite 
nor profound,” but implies deep know- 
ledge literature,” and that has cre- 
ated “something new, simple and entirely 
‘original’ ‘distinctive’.” 


CRITICISM 
Sherrard, Philip, “Unwritten Criticism,” 
Nine, 11:15-19, April, 1956. 
Contemporary criticism springs 
ciety’s two “rival visions life”: the view 
that “man immersed in, surruonded 
and largely determined forces foreign 
and hostile his true nature,” which 
leads criticism valuing “in work 
art those qualities which reflect [the 
critic’s] and moral bias”; and 
the view that man “created God’s 
image, that God blessed him creating 
him, but that through his error for- 
fieited that original which 
leads criticism which “will not expect 
work art have literal meaning 
and which, provided other qualiites 
are present,” will not “be worried its 
lack intellectually coherent form.” 


DRAMA 

Scott-Kilvert, Ian, “The Language 
Modern Drama,” Nine, 4:185-92, Sum- 
mer, 1950. 

“Poetry, and with may include 

figurative prose, all uses language 

the fullest and most intense, and unless 

the drama relates itself the most vital 

expression the modern sensibility, its 

own style danger becoming uper- 

ficial cliché-ridden.” 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Bain, Donald, “The Cocktail Party,” Nine, 
2:16-22, Winter, 1949-50. 

The play, “important not only part 
the Eliot canon, but significant ad- 
vance Poetic drama,” written two 
levels approach: “the first that 
social comedy,” and the other “is justi- 
fication the ways God man the 
high symbolic dramatization 
“the philosophy Four Quartets.” 


Eliot, Thomas Stearns, “T. Eliot 
Ezra Pound,” Nine, 4:178-9, Summer, 
1950. 


letter from Eliot Pound 
The Waste Land, which the latter! 
added marginal notes and returned 
Eliot with another letter.] 


EMPSON, WILLIAM 
Fraser, S., “Mr. Empson and Poetic 
Truth,” Nine, 9:317-25, Summer-Au- 
tumn, 1952. 
Empson’s The Structure Complex 
Words serves base upon which 
build certain postulates diction: 
“The emotion most, least many, 
lyric poems ought arouse fit 
reader wider and more complex one 
than that which they actually express; 
rather the reader’s business fit the 
imaginary situation which provokes the 
emotion into wider context real 
situations.” 


GRAHAM, WILLIAM SYDNEY 
Morgan, Edwin, “Graham’s Threshold,” 

Nine, 3:100-03, Spring, 1949-50. 
The poetry Mr. Graham “about Mr. 
Graham about poetry, about com- 
munication, about new 
atized twentieth-century rhetoric and 
the end, increasingly, poetry about the 
world.” 


LAWRENCE, THOMAS EDWARD 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward, “Two Un- 
published Letters,” Nine, 
Summer, 1950. 

[Two hitherto unpublished letters 

Lawrence Ezra Pound, with facsimile 

reproduction part the second 


é 
LEWIS, PERCY WYNDHAM 
Wagner, Geoffrey, “The Wild Body: 
Sanguine the Enemy,” Nine, 
Winter, 1953-54. 
and the individual’s relation 
strongly Lewis’s satire and especially 
illuminate The Wild Body”; moreover, 
“the work embodies theory and 
satire from which Lewis 
swerved. Yet the concept ‘wild’ 
derives from subsequently expressed 
litical beliefs, especially from the idea 
the ‘person’ and the ‘thing’.” 


POUND, EZRA 

Pound, Ezra, “Letters Eliot 
cerning The Waste Land,” Nine, 
Summer, 

[Three letters from Pound Eliot 
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Eliot’s poem.] 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 


Carne-Ross, R., “Ransom’s ‘Judith 
Bethulia’,” Nine, 3:91-5, Spring, 1949- 
50. 

Ransom’s poem, viewed the light 

the Aprocryphal Book Judith and Ho- 

mer’s description Helen’s beauty the 

derives its power “from the fact 

that the protagonist, Judith, and the two 

related figures Salome and Helen, are 
all types the Mother Goddess.” 


PERSE [ALEXIS ST. LEGER 
LEGER] 

Tate, Allen, St.-John Perse,” 

Nine, 3:78-80, Spring, 1949-50. 

tribute: “The beautiful symmetry the 
form, the precision image, and the 
presence cold and passionate intel- 
ligence, combine quality insight 
which not the provincial rationalism 
our time”; and analysis St.-John 
Perse’s poetry: “In spite the synaesthetic 
ima and the superficial likeness 
not only Whitman but Rimbaud, 
the units which resemble, structure, 
the historic verse-paragraph which was 


the most original rhetorical invention 
John Milton.” 


TATE, ALLEN 


Russell, Peter, Note the Poetry 
Tate,” Nine, 3:89-91, Spring, 1949- 
50. 

“Allen Tate’s poetry, while recognizing its 
own and indeed all personal inadequacies, 
the futility fact Narcissistic specula- 
tion and abstract intellection, cries out 
for the concrete sensation time and 
history present and real, for living ac- 
tion with conviction.” 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES 


Borrow, Antony, “The Affirmation 
Autumn, 1952. 

Williams’ novels, “under the thread 
the action, often presented language 
that lapses into the manner chain 
library novelettes, only rise heights 
extraordinary poetic craftsmanship 
the next page, there runs the undercurrent 
spiritual and demonic strife, the reality 
mystery, the strict working moral 
law exact that any science, and 
the shadow world man’s other dimen- 
sion the realm spirit.” 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ACHTERBERG, GERRIT 
Rodenko, Paul, Matter Life and 
Death,” Delta, 2:32-6, Summer, 1958. 

“Perhaps poet has made the death 
his beloved much the pivot his 
writing and thought, the lever with which 
tries force the whole cosmos out 
joint, the fifty-three year old Dutch 
poet, Gerrit 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Ehnmark, Anders, “Rebels American 
Literature,” Western Review, 23:43-56, 
Autumn, 1958. 
very striking feature modern Amer- 
ican literature the frequency and bitter- 
ness polemics concerning 
literature.... The most significant 
thing about the young literature that 
carries the theme rebellion, the 
theme absurd revolt, insight into the 
waste land paradoxical values.” (C.K.L.) 


APPOLINAIRE, GUILLAIME 

Allen, Louis, “Apollinaire: ‘Zone,’ 51,” 
Modern Language Review, 54:74-5, Jan- 
uary, 1959. 


HILAIRE 

Bordeaux, André, “La Personalité 
aire Belloc Réputation D’écrivain,” 
Etudes Anglaises, 
December, 1958. 

The only interest shown Belloc since 

his death has been biographical, at- 

tempt capture the “essence the man.” 

Someday, however, his writing will have 

the solid reputation deserves. (E.L.) 


BRITISH LITERATURE 
Quinton, Anthony; Lettice Cooper, Frank 
Kermode, and Maurice Cranston, “The 
New Novelists: Enquiry,” London 
Magazine, 5:13-31, November, 1958. 
symposium which the critics, al- 
though differing minor detail, agree 
that British post-war writing has been 
marked more competence than great- 
ness even true originality.] (D.B.D.) 


CAMPBELL, ROY 
Krige, Uys, “Roy Campbell 
Poet: Some Quieter Aspects,” English 
Studies Africa, 1:81-94, September, 
1958. 
Campbell, his second stage (Adamastor, 
Flowering strives “to restrain his 
ebullience,” and seeks after “the classic 
ideals order, unity, poise, balance.” 


CAMUS, ALBERT 
Jones, Robert Emmet, “Caligula, The 
Absurd, and Tragedy,” Kentucky For- 
eign Language Quarterly, 5:123-7, Third 
Quarter, 1958. 
Caligula, Camus has not created 
tragedy, but has written “an indictment 
the excesses which basically 
ary yet intelligent man can turn ignor- 
ing the value human life and man’s 
essential dignity.” (W.G.F.) 


Virtamen, Reino, “Camus’ 
and Some Analogues,” Comparative 
erature, 10:232-40, Summer, 1958. 


The archetypal story the son who re- 
turns disguise and murdered rela- 
tives, without remorse their part after 
discovery, has been used George Lillo, 
Zacharias Werner, Robert Penn Warren, 
and Camus. Camus’ Malentendu 
the most unified, dramatically logical, and 
verisimilar version. (F.C.T.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 
Gathercole, Patricia M., Documen- 
tary Value the French-Canadian Nov- 
Abroad, 32:375-8 Autumn, 

1958. 

Although often lacking artistic form 
contemporary French-Canadian novels, 
which tend depict urban rather than 
rural life, provide the social historian 
with valuable insight into the everyday 
social, political, and religious problems 
Quebec province. 


CLAUS, HUGO 

Kouwenaar, Gerrit, “Hugo Claus, The 
Great Detective,” Delia, 2:69-72, 
tumn 1958. 

young experimental, hard-hitting poet 

Flemish parentage, Claus sleuths the 
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world thieves and murderers, setting 
down the drama his deductions mus- 
cular lyrics. (A.F.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Martha, “André Gide and Brazil,” 


mber, There evidence Gide’s influence 
the novelistic technique Sérgio Milliet, 

and Paulo Dantas. “He 
his lead the Brazilian novel form 
Which presents reality whole, simul- 

taneously, and from every side.” (A.C.H.) 
Sisto, David T., Galdos’ Dona Per- 

fecta and Louis Bromfield’s The Good 
Woman,” Symposium, 11:273-80, Fall, 
The 

Although there are dangers exaggerat- 
ing drawing such similarities and there 
implication direct influence, “the 

ted similarities between the two women 

tment and between other personages the two 
observers creative perception and the 

COMPTON-BURNETT, IVY 

Cranston, Maurice, “Ivy Compton Bur- 

nett,” Les Lettres Nouvelles, No. 64: 

Although the novels Ivy Compton- 

Burnett have many similarities Greek 

Lillo, they differ that the wicked 

prosper and the weak are punished. With 

Singular detachment she describes 

and full patricide, incest, and homo- 


and neither surprised nor 
shocked anything that transpires it. 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 


Gurko, Leo, “Joseph Conrad the Cross- 
toads,” University Kansas City Re- 


25:97-100, Winter, 1958. 
Conrad’s first novel, Folly, 
than “the reader made conscious nature 
eryday outside the characters.” The scene- 
ems painting skillfully done, but threatens 


run away with the book. (G.K.) 


Levin, Gerald H., “An Allusion Tasso 
Conrad’s Chance,” Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Fiction, 13:145-51, September, 1958. 

Thinking “his involvement with Flora” 

poet like “the bewitchment Rinaldo 

the enchantress Armida Tasso’s Jeru- 


id 


salem Captain Anthony real- 
izes that desires Flora sexually and 
comes near realizing his innate ferocity 
beneath the cover his chivalric idealism. 
(F.C.T.) 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE— 
GENERAL 


Kern, Edith, Modern Hero: Phoenix 
Comparative Literature, 
10:325-34, Fall, 1958. 


Adverse criticism the hero modern 
literature made from the frame the 
Renaissance concept the hero splen- 
did warrior; ignores elements the 
ancient concept and that the seven- 
teenth-century French novel and drama, 
chiefly the element the hero lover. 
(F.C.T.) 


CRITICISM 

Carl, Ralph F., Early Critical Writ- 
ings Valery Larbaud,” Kentucky For- 
eign Language Quarterly, 5:1-11, First 
Quarter, 1958. 

Larbaud, because his plea for transla- 

tion English and American works 

into French, perhaps did much any- 

one build extensive exchange 

contemporary literature between France 

and other countries. 


Fraser, John Tribute Dr. 
Leavis,” Western Review, 23:139-47, 
Winter, 1959. 


Dr. Leavis, critic, editor and 
teacher, hardly less deserving [than 
Eliot] honour for the range, depth, 
soundness, and health-promoting influence 
his 


McDowell, Frederick W., “After the 
New Criticism,” Western Review, 22: 
309-18, Summer, 1958. 

The appearance within year Frye’s 

Anatomy Criticism, Unger’s The Man 

the Name, and Levin’s Contexts 

Criticism once again the 

vitality the critical movement” started 

Eliot, Pound, and Richards. 
books evince less pathfinding spirit 
than desire illuminate already won 


Ober, Paul C., “Psychology and Literary 
Criticism: Summary and Critique,” 
Literature and Psychology, 8:50-9, Fall, 
1958. 


Unlike its feeble beginnings the twen- 


ties, psychological criticism literature 
has assumed meaningful position 
criticism. has taken three directions: 
the artist’s psychology, the audience’s psy- 
chology, psychology and the literary work. 
important now realize that formal- 
ism and psychology can “grow together” 
literary criticism. (R.A.B.) 


Rodway, E., “The Truth Fiction: 
Critical Dialogue,” Essays Criticism, 
8:405-17, October, 1958. 

Abandoning the verbal play the New 

Critics words such 

“realism” and “truth,” the literary critic 

can speak meaningfully about the literary 

nature work reference the 
values which, independent time 
place, have commonly been held 
important people’s experiences and 
knowledge about their world. (D.B.D.) 


DAY, FRANK PARKER 


Bevan, B., “Rockbound Revisited: 
Reappraisal Frank Parker Day’s Nov- 
el,” Dalhousie Review, 38:336-47, Au- 
tumn, 1958. 

Frank Parker three novels. 

Rockhound, especially deserves. re- 

issued, because its realistic treatment 

life primitive Nova Scotia fishing 

community. (R.K.) 


DINESTEN, ISAK 
Sorceress,” Life, 46:47- 
50, January 19, 1959. 


Baroness Karen Blixen- 
Finecke, who writes under the pseudonyn 
Isak Dinesen, accompanied quota- 
tions her comments about her first visit 
the United States.] 


DRAMA 


Beardslev, Theodore “The 
Character Contemporary Spanish 
Drama,” Hispania, 41:445-8, December, 
1958. 

Autonomous illogical characters and 

radical techniques are abundant the 

plays Luca Tena, Calvo Sotelo, 

Buero Vallejo, Miguel Mihura and others. 


Brustein, Robert, “The Theatre Losing 
Its Columbia University For- 
um, 2:15-8, Autumn, 1958. 

“If the American plawright has been im- 

pervious the more complex ideas 

circulation, that partly because the in- 


tellectual has for long held 
theatre with more affection and less 
tempt, they might soon come exert 
more influence it.” (G.M.) 


Castellano, Juan R., “Estado Actual 
Teatro Hispania, 


December, 1958. 


survey the present state the 
Spanish theatre reveals average 100 
premiéres annually. 
since 1954 include muralla Calvo 
Sotelo, Buero Vallejo’s Irene tesoro 
and Hoy fiesta, and orta orilla 
Lopez Rubio. (A.C.H.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., Modern play- 


wright and the 
Quarterly, 65:459-71, Autumn, 


Gravier, Maurice, “Strindberg 
Danois,” Etudes Germaniques, 13: 
208-28, July-September, 1958. 

discussion the influence Strind- 


berg the twentieth century 


theatre.] (E.L.) 


Robinson, Robert, Lively 

Statesman, 56:763, November 29, 1958. 
“The drama today public, alive. this 
direct, formidable and active drama, 


the authors [Ionesco, Williams, 


Osborne] who sit the centre their 


own plays who make the most noise.’ 


ELIOT, THOMAS STREANS 
Braybrook, Neville, “Thomas 


Eliot,” Contemporary Review, No. 1113: 


123-6, September, 1958. 


insistence that poetry has 
all aspects human experience ha} 
brought him fame beyond the realm 
poetry. has broken through the 


that religion and poetry belong 


ate compartments. Eliot’s later plays 
call passages from Christ’s life, even 
did the medieval dramas the 


place. (F.L.) 


“T. Eliot Talks About 
Columbia University Forum, 
Fall, 1958. 


[This 
Unive 
ling’s 
(G.M 
FAU] 
The 
provi 
tion 
tion 
Despite having live the face The 
nothingness and death, today’s playwright 
“must defend the dignity man and 
Faull 
venti 
and 
Beck 
ter 
The 
ing 
auth 
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ueen’s 
958. 

give 


disaster, tragic.” achieve his purpose, 


13: 


New 
1958. 
this 
their 
noise.” 


[This the publication Eliot’s informal 
comments his poetry given Columbia 
University April 28, 1958. Lionel Tril- 
short introduction also included.] 


FAULKNER, ILLIAM 


Backus, Joseph M., “Names Characters 
Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury,” 
Names, 6:226-33, December, 1958. 

The names the characters the novel 

provide basis for its further interpreta- 

tion and represent “an ultimate utiliza- 
tion characteristic names literature.” 


Brown, James, “Shaping the World 
‘Sanctuary’,” University Kansas City 
Review, 25:137-42, Winter, 1958. 

The first three chapters Faulkner’s 

Sanctuary set the “world” the novel, 

fallen world [which] has known inno- 

cence,” one that “sinister, evocative 


Faulkner distorts chronology, violates con- 
ventional syntax, omits causal relations 
and key actions, and employs tableau 
technique and climactic images. (G.K.) 


FICTION 


Beck, Theodore Toulon, “Some Aspects 
the North African School the Con- 
temporary French Novel,” Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, 5:110-14, 
Third Quarter, 1958. 

The most important group those writ- 

ing about North Africa French com- 

posed North Africans,” who from 
their own heritage describe the life there 
authoritatively and who, unlike Camus 


and his followers, are with the 


view 
ays 
ven as 
market 


acceptance and interpretation life. (W. 
GF.) 


Bush, Douglas, “Sex the Modern Nov- 
tlantic Monthly, 203:73-5, January, 
The common and exclusive concern our 
novelists today with sex evolves from 
“an unrealistically and inartistically nar- 
Tow conception the novel (if not 
Their tedious piling physi- 
cal details constitutes failure moral 
dubiety and creative power. (W.E.K.) 


Spector, Robert Donald, 
Camus: Some Examples Rhythm 
the Novel,” Kentucky Foreign Language 


Quarterly, 5:205-11, 
1958. 


The effective use rhythmic repetition, 
device usually associated with poetry, 
primary reason for readers’ acceptance 
the fantastic fictional works Kafka 
and Camus. (W.G.F.) 


Fourth Quarter, 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 


Fuchs, Michel, “Scott Fitzgerald 
lusion Paradis,” Les Lettres Nouvel- 
les, No. 67:112-17, January, 1959. 

“Fitzgerald has written the romantic 

tragedy the morden world: that 

self-destruction.” (K.L.) 


“The Spell Scott Fitzgerald Grows 

Stronger,” Life, 46:85-8, February, 1959. 
[Revealing excerpts from Fitzgerald’s boy- 
hood journal and his letters his daugh- 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 


Grubb, Frederick, “Homage 
Forster,” Contemporary Review, No. 
1117:20-3, January, 1959. 


Forster uses the recurring theme 
continuity and renewal rising out 
nature and the family. His aristocracy 
not wealth but the “sensitive, the 
considerate and the plucky.” Music serves 
him for symmetry design. true 
gentleman letters, man whose inter- 
est art way life. (F.L.) 


Hammelmann, Hanns A., “Der Romancier 
Forster,” Die Neue Rundschau, 
69:539-48, No. 1958. 


Forster one the few authors who 
dare attempt formulate positive ideas 
era threatening collapse. Forster 
regards his narrative work means 
sympathizing, thinker and psychologist, 
humanist and individualist, with the 
mind and heart his fellow 
H.L.) 


Pritchett, S., “Mr. Forster’s New Year,” 
New Statesman, 56:912-13, December, 
1958. 


appraisal Forster’s novels 
and short stories.] “Forster’s contribution 
our present collective society the 
reminder that will arid and de- 
stroying desert remove the oasis 
private 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Gaster, Beryl, “Some French Novels,” Con- 
temporary Review, No. 1113:278-81, No- 
vember, 1958. 

During 1957 Figaro Littéraire asked 

jury Academicians select the best 

French novels. Much discussion, many 

additions the original list, and numbers 

deletions, resulted finally total 

thirty-one books, published between 1882 

and 1928. [The list printed the end 

the 


Gershman, Herbert S., “Existentialism and 
Post-War Poetry,” Kentucky Foreign 
Language Quarterly, Third 
Quarter, 1958. 

Existentialism has had “only peripheral 

influence” post-war French poets; the 

influences the earlier surrealist move- 
ment and German occupation are more 

apparent and important. (W.G.F.) 


FROST, ROBERT 
Doyle, John R., Jr., “Some Attitudes and 
Ideas Robert Frost,” English Studies 
Africa, 1:164-183, September, 1958. 
Some Frost’s most tenaciously held 
beliefs are: “his belief courage, his 
belief that accomplishment the goal 
life, his belief ‘trial market,’ and 
his belief that life lived between power- 
ful forces: mind and heart, reason and 
desire—seeking, respectively, justice and 
mercy.” (R.K.) 


PEREZ 


Steele, Charles W., Krausist Educator 
Depicted Kentucky For- 
eign Language 
Third Quarter, 1958. 

Through the characters Léon Roch 

and Maximo Manso, although 

sympathetic the Krausist educational 
program for Spain, emphasizes the un- 
reality the program for the country 
because the gap between 
gressive educators and the average Span- 
iard. (W.G.F.) 


GIJSEN, MARNIX 

Roelants, Maurice, Gijsen: Stoic 
and Humanist,” Delta, 2:59-62, Sum- 
mer, 1958. 

Gijsen, who has drawn 

against the background his native Ant- 

werp and also America, poet and 

novelist concerned with the foolish, wret- 


ched condition every man and especially 
himself, the stoic, too sensitive not 
compassionate, too well-balanced not 
laugh about the foolishness. (A.F.) 


GIRAUDOUX, JEAN 

McLendon, Will L., “Giraudoux and the 
Split Personality,” PMLA, 73:572-84, De- 
cember, 1958. 


“Giraudoux made little effort distingu- 


ish his own personality from those his 
heroes and heroines. loved iden- 


tify himself alternately with the most 
contradictory facets human nature that 


his work 
gallery his own well-catalogued self- 
portraits.” (B.K.) 


GOES, ALBRECHT 
Fitzell, John, “Albretch Goes: The Poet 


Spiritual Guest,” Monatshefte, 50: 


348-58, December, 1958. 


The poet spiritual guest, related the 


wanderer the Age Goethe and 
Romanticism, strives call into being 


dialogue reciprocating humanity. Thus 
Albretch Goes embodies his experience 


the poet’s office: help rediscover 


both the travail and the mercy our be- 


ginnings. (R.H.L.) 


GOZZANO, GUIDO 


Fabbri, Rosalia, Saint-Pierre,” 
Rivista letterature moderne com- 
parate, 11:46-68, March, 1958. 


Passing through the poetry 
Guido Gozzano arrived Bernardin 
Saint-Pierre, finding him “the lyric 
spark compose the small poem, ‘Poalo 
Virginia’,” which “the recall con- 
tinuous, the remembrance (V. 


GREEN, JULIEN 


Chiaromonte, Nichlo, “Un dramma 
amore,” Mondo, 10:14, November 
1958. 

The plot Juien Green’s play, Sud, whose 

thesis the “revindication the purity 

love and for itself regardless its 
object,” conducted two levels: “the 
level normal relationships 
more obscure and violent—of secret 
bliminal realities.’ This latter 

“creates continuous interrogation, 

anxiety, tension, which finally explode 

the final catastrophe.” (V.R.) 
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HARTLEY, MARSDEN 


Burlingame, Robert, “Marsden 
Androscoggin: Return Place,” New 
England Quarterly, 31:447-62, December 
1958. 

The vision and the unity the poems 
this volume make Hartley worthy 
more critical attention than has yet 
received. 


HESSE, HERMAN 


Field, W., “Herman Hesse, Neglected 
Nobel Prize Novelist,” Queen’s Quarter- 
65:514-20, Autumn, 1958. 
Although Thomas Mann, for example, 
once described him “as daring inno- 
vator,” Hesse remains virtually unnoticed 


Shaw, Leroy, and Structure 
Herman Hesse’s Siddhartha,” Sympo- 
11:204-24, Fall, 1957. 


and the way experience are 
joined his own experience the story 
man who achieves unity 
timeless through realization that search 
unity through the transcendence 
time] and the attainment that search 


are simultaneous realities experience.” 


(BB.) 


IRISH LITERATURE 

Kiernan, J., “Lady Gregory and 
Yeats,” Dalhousie Review, 38:295-306, 
Autumn, 1958. 

[Reminiscences close friend Lady 


JAMES, HENRY 

Firebaugh, Joseph J., Schopenhauerian 
Novel: Jame’s The Princess Casamas- 
Fiction, 13: 
177-97, December, 1958. 


Although the dialogue contains three ref- 
erences Schopenhauer, the significant 
Schopenhauerian qualities The Prin- 
cess are misogeny, oscillation the char- 
acters between satiety and ennui, and 
traits the main character, Hyacinth 
Robinson: responsiveness absolute beau- 
ly, disinterested sensuous contemplation, 
and escape from the will live. (F.C.T.) 


Girling, K., and ‘Beauty’ 
The Awkward Age,” Essays Criticism, 
8:370-80, October, 1958. 

Although James used “wonderful” and 
“beautiful” The Awkward Age mean 


“approval,” the terms gradually take 
almost meanings, and the char- 
acters described those two words come 
almost opposite values. (D. 
B.D.) 


Goldsmith, Arnold L., “Henry 
Reconciliation Free Will and Fatal- 
ism,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 13: 
109-26, September, 1958. 

Though appreciating 

James rejected fatalism, least re- 

garded free will illusion. 

harmonize free will and determinism 

created heroes and heroines who, 

withdrawing into their consciousness that 
contains the finite world microcosm, 


Wellek, René, “Henry James’s Literary 
Theory and Criticism,” American Liter- 
ature, 30:294-321, November, 1958. 

James had well-defined critical theory 

that allowed him characterize sensitive- 

and evaluate persuasively wide range 
writers.” Alone the English-speaking 
world his time, James held fast “to 
the insights organic aesthetics”; thus 
“constitutes bridge from the early 
nineteenth century modern criticism.” 
(W.GF.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Block, Haskell M., “James Joyce and 
Thomas Modern Language 
Quarterly, 19:337-42, December, 1958. 
Joyce’s negative attitude towards Hardy 
“changed remarkably later life, and did 
largely because Joyce’s struggles with 
his reading public brought him 
profound respect for Hardy’s honesty and 
(K.W.) 


Kenner, Hugh, “Images James Joyce,” 

Chicago Review, 12:69-75, Autumn, 1958. 
Stanislaus Joyce’s book, 
Keeper, anecdotal and tells nothing 
about mystery Jim,” which 


ERNST 

Cooley, John K., “The Adventures 
Ernst Jiinger,” Books Abroad, 32:365-8, 
Autumn, 1958. 

Jiinger, after having grown thor- 

oughly familiar, during all his adventures, 
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with the worst and most demonic side 
man’s nature, now entertains hope the 
triumph his better (W.G.F.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 


Braybrooke, Neville, “The Geography 
the Soul: St. Theresa and Kafka,” Dal- 
housie Review, 38:324-30, Autumn, 1958. 


Both St. Theresa (The Interior Castle) 
and Franz Kafka (The Castle) explore 
the the geography the soul, but the 
journey The Castle not sym- 
bolic but literal journey.” (R.K.) 


Reed, Eugene E., “Franz Kafka: Posses- 
sion and Being,” Monatshefte, 50:359- 
66, December, 1958. 

The heroes The Castle, The Trial, and 

The Metamorphosis are apprehended 

traditional state, deprived their for- 

mer conventional reliance upon the in- 

correct identity possession profession 
with existence, and about enter the 
world true being, unrelated the 

limitations the physical world. (R.H.L.) 


KAISER, GEORG 


Paulsen, Wolfgang, “Georg Kaiser 
expressionistischen Raum: 
lem einer Neudeutung seines Werkes,” 
50:289-303, November, 
1958. 


state his primary concern with man, 
rather than with society, Kaiser had found 
Experssionism convenient vehicle, which 
soon, however, became formalized and 
alien. His later works, from 1933 1938, 
dismissed “superfluous playthings” 
Kaiser himself, are more genuine po- 
etic significance than 
Eexpressionistic pieces. 


> 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR 


Fossum, Robert H., “The Defective Christ 
Arthur Koestler,” Christian Scholar, 
41:555-61, December, 1958. 


Darkness Noon, Rubashov de- 
picted defective Christ, founder 
new religion, and would-be savior who 
crucified his own people; 
Three Hearings are ironically parallel 
the Three Temptations Christ; the 
Communist Party compared the 
Catholic Church, the purges the In- 
quisition.” clear, however, that 
trayed, much Judas Christ. (G.O.) 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
José, and Francisco Agu. ness 
ilera, “New Writing from Latin the 
ica,” New World Writing, 14:86-91, enlarg 
December, 1958. arounc 
The Latin-American literary scene con- 


tinues dominated writers who 
came prominence during the period Urdan 


between the two world wars, when in- Arti 
digenous, artistically mature literature be- 
gan having impact the world con- 
sciousness. [This article introduces fiction, 
poetry, and drama twenty contempor- artist, 
ary artist 

LEONOV, LEONID 
Muchnic, Helen, “Leonid Leonov,” Rus- 
sion Review, 18:35-52, January, caped 


nor ideas this was true evenin 
early work and this has remained 
true when experiments style have suc- 
both stages, has been concerned with 
effectiveness, not with the matter but the Since 
manner discourse.” (R.G.L.) ferent 
Refor 
menta 
fying 


LOWELL, AMY 


Gregory, Horace, Lowell: Lon- 
don New World Writing, 
14:182-202, December, 1958. 

The wrangle between Amy Lowell and 

Ezra Pound resulted from her failure 

keep with his rapid progression from 

one movement another, her overevalua- 
tion the novelty her own works, her 

chariness about supporting little maga- 


MAR’ 
Barbe 


zines and impoverished poets, and the mis- 
leading advertisement her works. (W. Franc 
G.F.) 

MIST 
MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD 


White, Jean, “Will Live Key Mac 
Leish’s Library Journal, 84:36-7, 


January 1959. spi 
MacLeish explains Washington (D. 
C.) reporter that turned the Book vigor 
Job because “the great ancient quali 
myth that contains the problem today, two 


the voice man crying out for reason ery. 
and justice the 


MACNEICE, LOUIS 
Marie, “What Poem Is: For 
stance, ‘Snow’,” Essays Criticism, 58- 
393-404, October, 1958. The 
being representation the train tions 
thought fictional speaker, show 


(D. 

Book 
ncient 
today, 
reason 


ain 


produces the reader gradual aware- 
ness the speaker’s experience, and thus 
the poem can act asa “moral exhortation,” 
enlarging our perception the world 
around us. (D.B.D.) 


MANN, THOMAS 


Urdang, Constance, “Faust Venice: The 
Venice’,” Accent, 18:253-67, Autumn, 
1958. 


Mann embraces the Romantic view the 
artist, “cursed Faust was cursed, his 
nature,” who must “actively seek 
out and embrace evil” and then pun- 
ished for the guilt his questing nature. 


Aschenbach thought had es- 


caped this fate, “only find the end 
that cannot avoided.” 


Frederick H., “Thomas Mann 


Luther,” Kentucky Foreign Lang- 
uage Quarterly, 5:154-60, Third Quar- 
ter, 1958. 
Since Mann expressed two extremely dif- 
ferent viewpoints towards Luther and the 
Reformation, the publication frag- 
mentary dramatic work called Luthers 
Hochzeit will great interest clari- 
fying the novelist’s attitude. (W.G.F.) 


MARTIN GARD, ROGER 


Barberet, Gene J., Remembered Talk 
with Roger Martin Gard,” Books 
Abroad, 32:379-81, Autumn, 1958. 


1957 with one the last remaining 
the original Nouvelle Revuc 


Francaise group.] 


GABRIELA 
Manuel P., “Profile Great 
Woman,” Hispania, 41:427-30, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 
spiritual biography Gabriela Mistral 
(Lucila Godoy Alcayaga) 
vigor and tenderness are her outstanding 
qualities. “Nature and the Bible are the 
two principal sources her poetic imag- 


NEWBY, PERCY HOWARD 
Dickerson, Lucia, “Portrait the Artist 
Jung Man,” Kenyon Review, 21: 


58-83, Winter, 1959. 


The novels Newby are elabora- 
tions Jungian myths and archetypes and 
show “ultimate concern 


with that 


universal hero, man, his timeless quest 
for wholeness and wisdom, the One 
the aspect the Many.” (K.W.) 


NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT 


Marsden, Malcolm M., “Discriminating 
Sympathy: Eliot 
Unique Gift,” New England Quarterly, 
December, 1958. 


“gift” best seen his effect 
the literary careers Lowell, Ruskin, 
James, Edith Wharton, and others. (W. 
TS.) 


NOYES, ALFRED 


Sencourt, Robert, “Alfred Noyes,” Con- 
temporary Review, No. 1113: 118-20, 
September, 1958. 

Alfred Noyes, victim the change 

taste from the Victorian toward the mod- 

wrote much vigorous work which 
the world generally unaware. heart 
remained Victorian, regarding with 

“amused scorn” the changes 

method that came England from Amer- 

ica with Ezra Pound. (F.L.) 


Stanford, Derek, “The Poetic Achievement 
Alfred Noyes,” English, 12:86-8, Au- 
tumn, 1958. 

“In Alfred Noyes there existed two 

strains mind seldom 

gether. The first was vein popular 
imagination [The Barrel-Organ, High- 
wayman, Dick Turpin’s Ride, Song 

Sherwood, Drake, Tales the Mermaid 

Tavern] The second strain was one 

scientific curiosity [The Torchbearers, 

The Unknown God, 


OWEN, WILFRED 
Spear, Hilda, “Wilfred Owen and Poetic 
Truth,” University Kansas City Re- 
view, 25:110-16, Winter, 1958. 
Owen’s poetry reflects his spiritual de- 
velopment. His early work was modelled 
upon that the Romantics, but the war 
caused him “to interpret things afresh.” 
rejected conventional ideas hero- 
ism, maintaining that true heroes were 
those who laid down their life without 
hate. (G.K.) 


PARODY 


Hagemann, R., “Correspondents Three 
the Graeco-Turkish War: Some Par- 
American Literature, 30:339-44, 
November, 1958. 


Agu- 

86-91, 

be- 
either 
yen 
the 
Lon- 
riting, 

and 

from 
valua- 
her 

maga 

mis 
Mac- 


[Reprints Charles parodies 
from the Critic the war reports Kip- 
ling, Richard Harding Davis, and Stephen 
(W.G.F.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 


Chiaromonte, Nicalo, “Il valore del Dotter 
Zivago,” Mondo, 10:11-12, December, 
1958. 

“The modern novel its very nature 

attempts set itself against official 

history and against that which individuals 
live day day without understanding its 
meaning, the true history men.” This 
what Boris Pasternak wanted 

Doctor Zhivago whose “importance 

work art lies the fact that its author 

has given for the first time human 
image, humanly suffered and judged, 

our inhuman times.” (V.R.) 


Markov, Vladimir, “Notes Pasternak’s 
Doctor Russion Review, 18: 
14-28, 1959. 

“Besides being work art, Dr. Zhivago 

clearly novel. The themes 

Christianity, death, freedom, truth, rev- 
olution, ‘shared happiness’, history gen- 
eral, nature and art their relation 
the individual human being can clear- 
seen.” (R.G.L.) 


POETRY 


Benn, Gottfried, “Problems Lyric Po- 
etry,” Western Review, 23:7-25, Autumn, 
1958. 


The lyric poem, the new poem, according 
consciousness critical control closely 
connected with it. The new lyric poem 
includes “the idea 


Ferrer-Canales, José, “Gonzalez Prada 
Dario,” Hispania, 41:465-70, December, 
1958. 

analysis representative poems 

Gonzalez Prada and Rubén Dario reveals 

similarities theme, vocabulary, and con- 

cern for rhythm. (A.C.H.) 


French, Warren G., “From Our Own 
Grove,” Epos, 10:28-9, Winter, 1958. 
many modern poetasters are not real- 
dissatisfied enough with our materially 
comfortable society experience the di- 


vine discontent described Wallace 
Stevens’s “The Glass Water.” 


Hart, Lawrence, Note the Activists,” 

Poetry 93:102-4, November, 1958. 
The Activists, who believe that the 
experience should happen again for the 
ing more skill than most poets have, unless 
they work inside established tradition. 
“Experimental” poets seem repeat- 
ing old experimental writing. (F.L.) 


Moore, Rosalie, Beat and the 

beat,” Poetry, 93:104-7, November, 1958. 
“Beat” poetry “based direct use 
misuse the t’s Own excitement 
discovering” his identity with communal 
personality his contemporaries. ex- 
presses false urgency—false because the 
“beat man” substitutes “pitch” for the 
work poet ought do. (F.L.) 


Williams, Raymond, “Poetry Today,” New 
Statesman, 56:811-12, December 1958. 

the shocks are over, the 

ary period passed. English poetry has 

settled again into ordinary 

which there very little arrest 

(R.G.L.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 


Linn, John Greenwood, “Proust’s Theatre 
Metaphors,” Romanic Review, 
190, October, 1958. 


“Throughout the whole the vast work,” 
(Recherche Temps Perdu), 
has included more than twenty 
phors, varied lenghts, drawing the- 
atre, drama, and stage These theatrical 
metaphors provide useful perspective 
Proust’s grand plan.” (R.G.L.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 
Syppel, Joachim H., “The Deadly 
1958. 
“What Rilke intended with his figure 
the angel was something like this: 
wanted make man’s situation clearer 
contrasting with the angel, just 
used the animal make clearer the 
relative position man and the beast 
The reality man carved out with 
the help the ideal irreality other 
figures.” (B.B.) 


